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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date os 2 eae 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Ivame pledse sprit) es <0 ieee ee et le, ee ee 
Addeesge se o7 ee ee eee > eCity See ae GbOse eres 
Speciés. 32 Joe we ee Weights: oe Eeagth 

Type of Tackle | 


Bait or Lure Used 


WW Te Te CG tn teas ee se i eS Colinty 
Date Caught____—=——/"_~SOWCatch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By. Oe | AR 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


12 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Clubs and Conservation 


Duck Relief 
ONGRESSIONAL MOVES during late 
1961 brightened the wildfowl 

picture somewhat. Advance loan 
funds for the acquisition of wet- 
lands were authorized. 


Briefly, the story is that waterfowl 
breeding grounds and resting areas 
were being drained and developed so 
fast that it would have been too late 
for duck stamp funds to save the 
habitat under routine conditions. 
The marshes were disappearing too 
fast. 


The congressional authorization 
for a loan “against” future duck 
stamp collections, was designed to 
make it possible to purchase the wet- 
lands while they are still wet and 
then pay the bill from future duck 
stamp sales. The authorization, of 
course, must be followed by appro- 
priations to be effective. 


Now if the funds are appropriated, 
more than half of the planned ac- 
quisition can be accomplished by 
1968 but it would be 40 years before 
the program could be completed. 


There are two important variables 
in the wetlands acquisition picture 
as outlined by the National Wildlife 
Federation. One is the fluctuation of 
wetland prices. They have been going 
up lately. The other is the amount 
of receipts from the duck stamp 
sales. 


Some conservationists are afraid 
that as wildfowl hunting becomes 
poorer and limits continue small, 
there might be fewer duck stamp 
buyers. It is the duck stamp monies 
that must buy the wetlands eventu- 
ally and the campaign for duck 
stamp sales to non-hunters and for 
extra stamp purchases by hunters 
has not been very successful. 


Youth Corps 
Establishment of a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, based somewhat 
on the “CCC” program of depres- 
sion years, is hanging fire in the 
Congress. Economic conditions in 
the near future may well determine 
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whether the program will be put 
into execution. 

A pet project of numerous con- 
servation leaders, the Corps would 
employ young people to work for the 
government in developing conser- 
vation projects. In addition to the 
conservation benefits, proponents 
point out that it would be helpful 
in combating juvenile delinquency 
and would provide a worthwhile 
youth training program. 


Audubon Aims 

Outstanding aims of the National 
Audubon Society were pointed out 
by President Carl W. Buchheister in 
a speech at the Society’s annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City. They are: 

Passage of the Wilderness Bill. 

Protection of the golden eagle 
through legislation. 

Creation of additional national 
seashore recreation areas. 

Elimination of federal subsidies 
for drainage of waterfowl marshes 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 

Also proposed by Buchheister is a 
“conservation stamp” to be issued 
annually and sold at post offices, the 
funds to go for conservation prac- 
tices. 


Water Access 
A second annual conference on 
“Opening the Way to Water” will be 
held March 6 and 7 during the Chi- 
cago National Boat Show, sponsored 
jointly by the Outboard Boating 
Club of America and the Sport 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


All applications for FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE Fishing Citations received after 
October 15, 1961, have been delayed 
in processing until January 1962, when 
newly designed Citations will be printed 
and ready for distribution. 


Fishing Institute, according to the 
Outboard Boating Club of America. 

In addition to the simple prob- 
lem of access, there will be a study 
of design and location of access 
points, the management of access 
areas and the relationship of water 
area to the number of access points. 
There will be more than 100 experts 
present from all levels of gov- 
ernment. 


IWL Asks Life Jacket Rule 

Meeting in Islamorada in Decem- 
ber, the Florida State Council of the 
Izaak Walton League of America re- 
solved to support a movement re- 
quiring that life-saving devices be 
colored international orange for 
improved visibility. 

Boating groups and writers have 
recently launched a movement that 
would make an “orange only” law 
effective nationally. It is reported 
that many currently used life-saving 
devices are extremely difficult to see 
from the air or from other water 
craft. 

The Waltonians also passed a reso- 
lution expressing complete endorse- 
ment of the “excellent aims and 
purposes of the South Florida Youth 
Conservation Camp sponsored by 
the State of Florida Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, the Flori- 
da Youth Conservation Club League 
and the Wild Life Conservation 
League of West Palm Beach.” The 
group offered its support in future 
completion of the project. 

Another resolution asked for a 
review of existing policies, controls 
and regulatory measures concerned 
with Florida historic sites and ob- 
jects and requested an “antiquities 
act” to assure preservation, protec- 
tion and proper use of historic sites 
and objects. 


Youth Conservation 
Lack of funds has caused a major 
holdup in the progress of the Youth 
(Continued on Page 30) 


THE COVER_ The tiny Key Deer, about the size of a setter dog, was once nearly 
extinct. Living in a small area of the Florida Keys, fully protected, this variety of white-tail 
deer is again increasing in numbers. The height range of the Key Deer is 20 to 28 inches, 


weight range is 30 to 70 pounds. 


The Cover From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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Annual Day of the Bass. 
National turkey and 
quail calling contests. 

Crowning of the 

King and Queen of Bass. 


By DAVE WEBB 


ELEBRATION OF HALO WNITKA 

brings out the bass of men each 
year in this fishcatchers’ haven. 
Chalo Nitka means “Day of the 
Bass” in the Seminole language, and 
the name fits like a hand on a well- 
used fishing rod handle. 

Hundreds of Florida Crackers, 
Yankees, and Seminole Indians have 
gathered in Moore Haven annually 
since 1949 to big-eye monster Black 
Bass caught in the surrounding 
Everglade waters, and enjoy various 
entertainment connected with the 
event. 

Bass on display are the result of 
a six-week fishing tourney which 
proceeds Chalo Nitka. Any fisher- 
man, resident or tourist, may parti- 
cipate in the tournament by entering 
their largest bass-catch during the 
period, January 11 to February 22. 
You don’t have to catch your fish 
in Glades County, but you must fish 
out of one of the camps in the 
county, or launch your boat in 
county waters. 

A “King and Queen of Bass” is 
chosen from the man and woman 
entering the largest bass in the fish- 
ing contest. In addition, there are 
weekly prizes for the person catch- 
ing the largest bass during any of the 
six weeks; The king and queen 
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This small Seminole Indian lad stands by a catch of Chalo Nitka bass, some of them 
almost as big as he is. 


must be present to receive crown 


and trophy—or the title is bestowed 


upon the person with the next- 
largest bass entry. 

There is a “Small Fry Fishing 
Contest” on Chalo Nitka for boys 
and girls, 12 years of age and under. 
Incidentally, the adult fishing tour- 
nament spans two full moons which 
includes the time of the area’s best 
bass fishing during January and 
February. 

Interested persons can also enter 
the NATIONAL TURKEY and 
QUAIL CALLING CONTESTS 
held on Chalo Nitka. Fame of the 
contests has grown each year too, 
and the best of area-callers, includ- 
ing Seminole Indians, are drawn to 
the challenge. 

Outstanding callers from other 
areas and states are always welcome 
to try their talents in the turkey and 
quail contests. 

Competition with wildlife-minded 
Seminoles seems unfair to the aver- 
age person—but, evidently, it is not 
—for in 1961, Tom Gaskin, a local 
businessman, called up his fourth 
annual first-place award in the tur- 
key calling division while compet- 
ing against some eight Indians! 


Artificial callers are permissable, 
although most calling contestants 
use only their throat. Judges nor- 
mally do not face contestants—but 
face the other way where their judg- 
ment will not be affected by person- 
alities. One of the annual contest- 
ants is 100-year-old Billy Bowlegs, 
Seminole from Brighton Indian 
Reservation. 

Chalo Nitka now boasts of activ- 
ities for each member of the family. 
In addition to the above-named 
contests there are boat races, bait 
casting, horse, beauty, and other 
contests, fireworks, and a_ public 
street dance. A well-known TV or 
motion picture star usually enter- 
tains. 

Many persons flock to the event 
to see the numerous Seminoles for 
the first time, or to enjoy an outdoor 
barbeque dinner (which has also 
gained fame on its own). 

The Seminoles attend to welcome 
the visitors and sell their manufac- 
tured products such as belts, dolls 
and other souvenirs. 

“Day of the Bass” also honors the 
Black Bass with a parade of floats 
and bands from many Everglades 

(Continued on Page 30) 




















E THOUGHT you might like a 
W brief summary of our accom- 
plishments during the past ten years. 
The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has made many ad- 
vances in its multiple-phase pro- 
gram initiated in 1952. We now have 
twenty-one clubs in our league and 
feel confident that the number will 
be thirty by the end of this new 
year. 

The Scouting for Conservation 
Program is completing its fourth 
year. It was introduced in 1958, the 
second state in the country to start 
such a program for scouts. Okla- 
homa was the first state to inaugu- 
rate the program. Tennessee adopted 
our program with some changes, 
and just recently we received word 
the Scouting program was adopted 
by the State of North Carolina. 


Our club and league program was 
also adopted by Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Sections of Kansas, Maine 
and Massachusetts are using our 
Youth Conservation Clubs and 
League concept. Other states during 
the past ten years have indicated 
an interest in many of these multi- 
phased programs. 


In 1954 the Youth Conservation 
Camp occupied a site in the Ocala 
National Forest. The camping pro- 
gram was instituted in 1952 at Camp 
Rotary, Lake Juliana, Auburndale, 
Florida. We had two pleasant camp- 
ing seasons there before moving on 
to our own area, and in 1955 we 
started the camp building program. 


Our camp has developed in size 
and structure. The program has 
been recognized nationally. Florida’s 
Camp was approved by the Ameri- 
can Camping Association in 1959 
and now holds full membership. 

Camp Wildlife (Girl Scouts) cele- 
brated its fifth year at the Youth 
Conservation Camp, 1961. Their first 
camp was held in 1957. 


In 1959 a special conservation pro- 
gram for 4-H Clubs in Forida was 
introduced. 

1961 Junior Garden Clubs spon- 
sored by the Federation of Garden 
Clubs, Inc., approved a conservation 
program expressly created for their 
Junior leaders. The Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission prepared a 
stimulating project for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade levels. 1962 
will launch their program for Junior 
Leaders. 

1960 was a busy year too. We 
worked very closely with the Florida 
Society for Crippled Children, and 
had a one week camping session set 
aside exclusively for them. It was 
quite a challenge and an adventure 
for 53 youngsters. Of this amount 26 
were wheel chair patients. We feel 
a little proud in knowing this exper- 
ience assisted their efforts in build- 
ing their own camp. By the way, 
the camp is called Camp Challenge. 

Another milestone in our advance- 
ment has been the creation of our 
counselor training program. All staff 
for the Youth Conservation Camp 





Members of the Stuart Junior Conservation 


Club pose with green turtles released in the 
Indian River, in connection with the club’s 


experimental sea-turtle hatching project. 


are required to attend the training 
period that precedes the summer 
encampment. This past summer con- 
cluded our Fourth annual training 
program. 

At camp this year we coupled our 
Counselor Training Week with the 
First Annual Conservation in Camp- 
ing Workshop. All of our counselors 
attended the workshop, and again 
it was another first. 

Did you know too that our State 
Board of Adult Advisers to the 
Youth Conservation League and 
clubs has steadily moved forward. 
The Council reorganized in June of 
1961, and had their fall meeting in 
November at the Angebilt Hotel, 
Orlando. 


New Year—New Programs 


The year 1962 challenges us in 
many ways. We would like to pre- 
sent a program to the Girl Scouts 
here in Florida, something similar 
to the Scouting for Conservation 
Program that we have for the boys. 

We want also to extend a cooper- 
ative type conservation program to 
the Future Farmers of America and 
the Future Foresters. 

Looking into the very near future 
we believe possibly that the South 
Florida Youth Conservation Camp 
may operate for four weeks this sum- 
mer. At this writing, I haven’t met 
with the planning and construction 
committees. Presentation of the pro- 
gram will also have to be made 
known to the South Florida Youth 
Conservation Camp non-profit co- 
operation. Plans are being formu- 
lated here at headquarters and call 
for a one two week period for boys . 
eight (8) through twelve (12); and 
a week for boys of the same age; and 
a one week period for girls nine 
through thirteen (9-13). 

It will be a primitive type camp, 
and it will accomodate only fifty 
(50) campers for each session. 
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Ocala Youth Camp 


Over at the Ocala National Forest 
Youth Conservation Camp, we are 
planning two two-week periods for 
boys this year. In the past we have 
had but one. The girls will have a 
chance to subscribe to either of their 
one weeks’ stay or for both. Dates 
and schedules have not been worked 
on as yet. Watch this column for 
notice. 

With the opening of our camp this 
summer, we will celebrate our 
Eleventh Annual Encampment. 


Have you heard of the Florida 
Foundation for Future Scientists? 
If you haven’t you will hear more 
about them as time and program 
progress. The executive-secretary is 
Dr. Luther Arnold with office at 
Norman Hall, University of Florida. 

It is the plan of the Conservation 
Education Extension Section to work 
closely with this foundation. Our 
principal interest in the program and 
its districts and state science fairs is 
in the conservation subject. The 
Game Commission will coordinate 
their interests with these of the 
foundation. 

For the new year, 1962, we pro- 
pose to introduce an extended sci- 
ence exhibit, and to have these 
conservation science projects on 
display at the Youth Conservation 
Camp during the annual 
encampment. 


Science Fair At Pensacola 


This year the Science State Fair 
will be held at Pensacola, April 5, 
6, and 7 at the Junior College. 

A team of us in this department 
will judge the merits of these ex- 
hibits relating to conservation, and 
we will extend an invitation to the 
exhibitor to place his or her exhibit 
for display at the Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp. 

These exhibits will be judged at 
the camp. Prizes will be presented 
to the first three places. Prize money 
will be solicited. So far, the Florida 
Outdoor Writers Association has 
contributed $100.00. 

1963 will offer greater inducement 
for our young scientists interested 
in conservation. 
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Pumping operations at the new South Florida Youth Conservation Camp under 
construction on the Corbett Wildlife Management Area. The camp will accommo- 
date 50 campers each session. 


Stuart 


There is another club in the 
League that is strengthening its 
membership and pushing ahead in 
spite of obstacles. The following 
summary of the club was received 
over my desk the other day—here it 
is. 

Looking Forward, The 
Junior Conservation Club 


“This club, which has been active 
since 1954, is still rolling along 
strongly. One of its most recent 
activities was a camping trip to Mile 
Lake in St. Lucie County. On this 
trip the boys enjoyed fishing, shoot- 
ing, and hiking. 


Stuart 


The club is now under the spon- 
sorship of the Stuart Civitans Club 
and has advisers; Phil Sameck, Cot- 
ton Rogers, James McMahon, Bob 
Gottron, John Collins, Jr. (former 
state League president), Wildlife 
Officer Pick Woodward, and Con- 
servation Officer Roland C. “Boots” 
Byrd. The officers of the club are: 
President, Robert Crowder (present 
state League vice-president); Vice- 
president, Ricky Rufo; Secretary, 
Jack Sameck; and Treasurer, Glenn 
Maxwell. 

Over the years the club has 
acquired a swamp buggy, several 


rifles, a large variety of camping 
gear, and is allowed to use an area 
on the upper south fork of the St. 
Lucie River which has developed 
into a permanent campsite, and a 
film is shown at the second meeting 
of each month. Speakers or classes 
are programmed for the other meet- 
ings during the month. 

Annual money-making projects 
include a fish fry and a Thanksgiving 
turkey shoot. 

The organization also participates 
in parades, radio programs, various 
civic projects, and in an annual dis- 
play at the Martin County Fair. It 
is also working on an experimental 
sea-turtle hatching project. 

A long-range, large-scale quail 
restocking program which the club 
will spearhead is in the early stages 
of consideration. 

The officers and advisers of the 
club try to present a well-rounded 
slate of activities for the year which 
would not only interest every mem- 
ber but the community as well. The 
club has been operating for seven 
years and with more adult assistance 
that it has ever had and many new 
ideas. The Stuart Junior Conserva- 
tion Club is looking forward to a 
very active and eventful yeir.” (By 
—Bob Routa) @ 






OTH MARLIN' FISHERMEN and 
bream fishermen have fun. Which 
have the most I wouldn’t know. 

This is about competitive fishing 
—fishing for records—and may give 
a little insight into the way a record- 
hunter ticks. We’ll say a word or 
two about his tackle as well. 

A fisherman who fishes to set rec- 
ords is the direct opposite of the 
guy who hates competition in his 
fishing. A record-hunter is likely to 
be one of the most skillful fishermen 
you'll ever see. He is also likely to 
draw a lot of publicity and a great 
deal of public adulation, all of which 
is well-deserved. 

Maybe he will specialize on a cer- 
tain kind of fish and maybe he will 
play the field. More than likely he 
shakes his head sadly when he learns 
of an “accidental record,” set by 
someone who wasn’t specifically 
aiming for a prize-winner. Believe 
me, most of the record fish and near- 
record fish caught are brought in by 
someone who had it in mind when 
he started out. 

As you know, there are many 
records kept all over the country. 
There are International Game Fish 
Association records, records com- 
piled by sporting publications (Field 
& Stream winners are often con- 
sidered “official’”’) , club records com- 
piled by angling clubs and records 
kept by various city, state, regional 
and commercial promotional groups 
—all of whom run fishing contests. 
Some of this competition fishing 
brings cash prizes to the winners. 
Some bring trophies or simply cer- 
tificates. They fish just as hard for 
one as for the others. 

It is no secret that one of the pre- 
requisites of a record seeker is that 
he knows what standing records or 
leaders are “weak.” That means he 
knows which ones he has a good 
chance of breaking. If he was after 
a record in the Fishy City Annual 
Fish Rodeo, he’d peruse the leaders 
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in various divisions and concentrate 
on the kind of fish and the line test 
or method where he would have the 


most chance. 

Up until a few years ago, there 
were certain classifications in the 
I.G.F.A. that didn’t even have a rec- 
ord listed and the same went for 
some well known tournaments over 
the country. I doubt if you’ll find 
much of that now. There are too 
many record hunters. 

Some years ago, my wife caught 
a good bonefish on some pretty light 
spinning line (I don’t remember 
what the test was) and someone in 
the party announced that was a new 
world record for women in that line 
class. Maybe it was but we never 
paid much attention to records— 
much as we admire those who break 
them. 

Roy Martin the Panama City 
Beach fisherman who holds all those 
world records, says he had never 
thought much about records until 
someone said “I'll bet that’s a world’s 
record,” when Roy landed a whop- 


‘contest’ tackle. The 


Typical results with 

tarpon was taken on a flyrod, but it was 

quite a flyrod and there was a lot of back- 

ing on the reel. Note that the author, left, 

unashamedly wears a leather glove on right 
hand. The other man is Bob Budd. 











— 
GHARLES 
WATERMAN 


per. Roy says he looked into the 
business and has been catching rec- 
ord fish ever since. 

A real record-hunter doesn’t get 
caught short. If he is fishing for a 
record in the 12-pound line classifi- 
cation, you can bet he knows that 
his line tests might close to that— 
and not over it. He’s not going to 
spend years after a record only to 
find after he lands his big fish that 
his line was over-test. 

A record-hunter knows’ what 
knots will detract least from his line 
strength and he will take advantage 
of the most practical leader that the 
rules allow. If he is seeking a fish 
in the “all-tackle” or “open” class, 
you can bet things are pretty sturdy. 

Generally, not always, he will use 
the most practical bait allowed in 
the competition, whether it’s arti- 
ficial or natural. 

I am pointing out that this guy 
is a specialist. If he’s one of the real 
record-chasers, the chances are 
that he is meticulously honest about 
his efforts. Otherwise it wouldn’t be 
fun for him. I hasten to add that any 
time he sees a loophole in the rules, 
he’s generally through it like a 
mongoose. That’s part of the game 
for him. 

All of this record hunting and 
competitive fishing has led to some 
strange tackle modifications. Prob- 
ably it shows up most plainly in fly- 
casting. Lately, they have been 
catching quite a few tarpon over 100 
pounds on flyrods. A hundred and 
forty something is the biggest I’ve 
heard of so far. 

Catching a 140-pound tarpon on a 
flyrod is a great fishing achievement 
but for the bream fisherman who 
shakes his head in disbelief, let’s 
look at the tackle used. 

Generally, these big fish are 
caught on rods around nine feet long 
and they are apt to weigh around 
seven or eight ounces. If you are 
thinking of a little automatic reel 
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or the trout models generally asso- 
ciated with flyrods you are in the 
wrong category. The reel is a big, 
single-action job with a capacity of 
a couple of hundred yards of 14- 
pound test backing and it may have 
cost upward of a hundred bucks. 
Not necessarily, of course. There are 
several big-game fly reels that can be 
had for under 30 dollars. The line 
is heavy to match the big rod. The 
leader tapers from about 40-pound 
test monofilament down to under 12 
to meet the heavy fly tackle 
regulations. 

But there generally isn’t much of 
that “under 12” leader—maybe only 
a couple of inches, in fact, and don’t 
kid yourself that those big fish are 
going to munch on that light stuff 
for the hours it may take to land 
them. No Sir! Attached to the fly 
is a short piece of really heavy mon- 
ofilament or wire that will take all 
of the abrasive application of the big 
fish’s mouth. 

Now, if you think it’s easy to land 
a fish in the 100-pound class with 
even this kind of fly tackle just try 
it some time. It’s quite a stunt! 

On the other hand, don’t announce 
it can’t be done, just because you’re 
thinking of your little bream outfit. 

I remember one time before fly 
fishing for salt water fish became so 
popular and I was shooting off my 
bazoo in a tackle shop. The subject 
was fly-fishing and I was talking 
about catching snook when a slight- 
ly unsteady character arose from 
where he had been listening and 
announcd that nobody could catch 
snook on a flyrod, whereupon he 
walked out. He didn’t know what 
kind of fly tackle I was talking 
about. 

But how many fly-fishermen want 
to use that kind of tackle? We soon 
hear the cry, ‘“That’s all right but it 
ain’t fly-fishing!” 

A lot of contest fishing isn’t quite 
what it sounds like. 

Record-seekers sometimes _ re- 
strict themselves to tackle that is 
impractical to say the least. For ex- 
ample, a 50-pound channel bass or 
redfish caught on 12-pound spinning 
line sounds a little unlikely even 
though it can be done. 
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Here’s a 10-year old picture of the author 

releasing a snook. In those days he thought 

the gentle touch was best for all game fish. 

He’s since learned that tossing a snook into 

the water will usually revive him quicker than 

all the “artificial respiration” a well-meaning 
angler can give him. 


A while back, I watched a fellow 
whip a big tarpon on light spinning 
gear. After the fish was released, we 
saw some others rolling nearby. 

“That’s enough of that for one 
day,” he said. “Let’s find something 
smaller.” 

Don’t knock it, even if you have 
tried it. Record-chasing is quite a 
game, even if it isn’t for you or me. 


The gentle process of returning 
game fish to the water to “fight an- 
other day” has become an honored 
procedure and its popularity has 
grown. 

I can recall when a man who said 
he caught and returned to the water 
good-sized edible fish was viewed 
with suspicion and sometimes openly 
called a liar in establishments where 
the refreshments served were con- 
ducive to such deportment. 

Less than a year ago, I was ap- 
proached by an _ intelligent-looking 
man on a Daytona Beach pier. He 
had observed a fellow returning fish 
to the water and felt the man should 
be arrested for wasting our natural 
resources. 

Sometimes it may be of question- 
able value to return unneeded fish 
to the water. I put nearly all of them 
back because we don’t eat very 


many fish and I am too lazy to clean 
and distribute them. 

If you put a fish back, the idea 
is for him to prosper and raise a fam- 
ily. Therefore, you want him to be in 
good health and here are some ideas 
on how to keep him that way. 
We'll talk about some specific kinds 
of fish because the desirable method 
varies. 

It used to be a hard and fast rule 
to wet your hands before touching 
a fish that was to be returned to the 
water. The authors of that maxim 
were thinking of very small fish, of 
course, and they have something. 

A fish is covered with a slimy film 
that can be damaged by contact 
with something dry and rough. The 
slime is part of his protection against 
parasites, biologists tell us—so it 
would be nice to return him to the 
water without breaking the film. 

It might well be possible with 
some fish, especially when you can 
grab him by the lip or can get your 
hand around him comfortably but 
it is probably better to grab him 
with something dry than to squeeze 
him into a coma or let the little ras- 
cal pop out of your fist and bash his 
head against the tackle box. 

There are too many different 
places for grabbing too many kinds 
of fish to go into detail and some of 
them I’m not sure of myself. Any- 
way, the lower lip hold works fine 
on bass and apparently does no harm 
at all. 

It is my experience that black 
bass are tougher than boiled owls, 
thrive on considerable periods out of 
water and will swim off after a ter- 
rible manhandling. They swim off— 
but how many are permanently 
harmed? I don’t know so I’m as 
careful as possible. 

Gill damage is accepted as about 
the worst thing that can happen to 
a fish short of instant death. A fish 
that’s hooked in the gills and bleeds 
is in real trouble. 

Many fish caught on bait swallow 
the hook. If they’re not pretty big, 
this is fairly certain to cause death. 
Even if the hook doesn’t kill them 
by its presence in the digestive tract, 
the pulling exerted in landing the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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QUIRRELS ARE POPULAR and widely known species 

of Florida wildlife. Many people enjoy watching 
these frisky creatures as they cavort through backyard 
trees and in city parks. In the wilderness areas, Flor- 
ida hunters spend more time and effort in hunting and 
harvesting squirrels than any other species of game 
animals, including deer, turkey and quail. It is true that 
some gardeners and tree-growers rightfully resent the 
pestiferous qualities that a few individual squirrels 
display. But, overall, more people, from childhood 
through the “golden years” of life, are intrigued, 
amused or otherwise occupied by associations with and 
observations of squirrels. Squirrels must be listed as 
one of our prime natural resources affording many rec- 
reational opportunities for our citizens. 


Species of Squirrels 

Three species of squirrels are found in Florida. 
These are the flying squirrel, the fox squirrel, and the 
gray squirrel, which is also known as “cat squirrel.” 
All squirrels are rodents of widely distributed families 
of tree-dwelling animals. They are noted for their long, 
bushy tails, and for their strong hind legs which allow 
them to leap easily from place to place. 


Which is Which? 

The Florida fox squirrel is scientifically classed as 
Sciurus niger. The gray squirrel is scientifically 
labeled Sciurus carolinensis. Both the fox and gray 
squirrels are considered to be game animals, and be- 
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long to the Subfamily Sciurinae, which also includes 
woodchucks, ground squirrels, prairie dogs, chip- 
munks, and red squirrels. The flying squirrel belongs 
to the Subfamily Pteromyinae, has no close relatives in 
America, and is not considered a game species. 


Do Flying Squirrels Fly? 
No; they should really be called “gliding squirrels.” 
These animals are small in size, and have large, dark 
eyes, since they are mainly nocturnal, or “night- 





The Flying Squirrel is a “night-living” or nocturnal animal, 

seldom seen durina the daylight hours. It does not actually 

fly but “alides” through the air aided by special folds of 
skin which connect the front and back legs. 
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living” animals. They have additional folds of skin 
which connect the front and back legs on either side. 
Also, the hair on the tail grows in such a manner that 
another flattened surface can be produced. Thus, 
when the animal casts itself from a limb into space, it 
stretches its legs outward to unfurl the extra skin- 
surfaces, and flattens its tail. These planing sur- 
faces allow the creature to glide through the air— 
silently and with little muscular movement. They 
do not “flap” through the air like a bird, since their 
only means of locomotion in the air is the energy that 
results when they jump outward to begin the glide 
to their destination. While gliding, they can maneuver 
so as to change directions slightly. Flying squirrels are 
not often seen during day-light hours, and they are 
most often found along higher ground—such as oak- 
tree ridges. 


Why the Name Fox Squirrel? 
This squirrel was named after the fox because of its 
comparatively large body size, long flowing tail, and its 


Illustrated By 
Wallace Hughes 


peculiar way of running along the ground, which gives 
it the appearance of a small fox running through the 
woods. Compared to the gray squirrel, the fox squirrel 
is slow and awkward in its movements, and is con- 
sidered to be inferior to the gray squirrel in sporting 
qualities. It is an animal that prefers the open piney 
woods, and it is partial to eating pine seeds. In other 
qualities, it is much like the gray squirrel, except that 
the fox squirrel is larger in size and often has richly 
colored fur that may range from black through grayish 
and reddish to white, depending upon locality. 


Why the Name Cat Squirrel? 

The gray squirrel is also called “cat squirrel,” no 
doubt because of the cat-like calling sound that it 
gives, in addition to the more common loud, husky 
barking noise that it makes when irritated. The gray 
squirrel makes itself at home almost anywhere, but, 
in the wilderness, is most commonly found in hard- 
wood hammocks. 


(Continued on next page) 





The Gray Sauirrel, shown at top, is the most common Florida squirrel. It is gray, or grayish- 

brown, above with white underparts, and tail fringed with white. The Fox Squirrel, at bottom, 

is larger than the gray squirrel with body color varying from grayish, reddish to white. 
Typical specimens have white noses and black faces. 
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Number one food of the squirrel is the acorn. A Gray 
Squirrel will eat about one and one-half pounds of food 


per week. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Which is More Popular? 

The gray squirrel is the more commonly seen spe- 
cies in Florida. The fox squirrel is not so common, 
while the flying squirrel is rarely seen because of its 
night-living habits. The remainder of this article is 
concerned with the gray squirrel, which is found 
throughout Florida, from the hearts of the cities to 
the depths of the wilderness areas. 


Are Northern Squirrels Larger? 

The Southern gray squirrel found in Florida has an 
average body length of 16.6 inches. Northern gray squir- 
rels have an average body length of about 20 inches, 
including, of course, the tail. It should be pointed out 
here that mammals raised in the colder climates 
tend to be larger in body size, while having shorter 
extremities of the body. Thus, rodents raised in the 
laboratory in warmer temperatures of 31 to 35° Centi- 
grade have longer tails and smaller, lighter bodies than 
those raised in colder temperatures of 15.5° to 20° Cen- 
tigrade. So, too, our Florida squirrels, which tend to 
lighter, smaller body sizes and longer flowering tails. 
The results of the laboratory experiments mentioned 
above have been borne out in the field by wildlife re- 
search biologists who have found measurable differ- 
ences between northern and southern squirrels, deer 
and other animals. When northern animals are im- 
ported into the southern climate, their offspring 
adjust to the new habitat and warmer climate, much 
in the same manner as laboratory mice, and are 
smaller than their parents. So, we can never increase 


The best habitat for squirrels should have five denning 
trees and twelve mast-producing trees per acre. 
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the size of our Florida squirrels, deer and many other 
mammals by importing northern animals so as to “up- 
grade the herd.” Nature decrees otherwise. 


What Do Squirrels Weigh? 
An adult wild gray squirrel will weigh from 15 
to 17 ounces, with little difference in weight between 
the sexes. 


What Do They Eat? 

The number one food, of course, is the acorn. Also 
of importance in the diet of wild squirrels are other 
nuts, fruit of trees and shrubs, buds, seeds, fungi, 
insects, and, occasionally, eggs or young birds. A 
gray squirrel will eat about one and a half pounds of 
food per week. 


What Competitors Exist? 

All game animals and birds, including ducks when 
hammock lands are flooded, as well as mice, rats, flying 
squirrels and wild hogs, compete with squirrels for 
the acorn crop and for other seeds and fruits. The acorn, 
or nut, weevil does extensive damage to oak mast 
crop, and may infest two-thirds of the nuts, and, in 
such a manner, the insects also compete with the 
squirrels. 


What is Mast? 
“Mast” is the term used to describe collectively all 
nuts and seeds which have fallen to the ground and 
become a food supply for wild animals and hogs. 


Is Water Important? 

Squirrels seem to live without water, since they 
often live in areas where no surface water is available. 
Actually, the squirrels obtain water from holes in 
trees which catch and hold water, from dew or rain, 
and from juicy or succulent plants during periods of 
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A new-born squirrel, left, is blind, hairless, and helpless. At five weeks of age the eyes are 
open and they are fully furred. At seven weeks, shown at right, the squirrel is adventurous 
enough to play and chase through the branches of the home tree. 


drought. Open surface water is desirable for purposes 
of drinking water, but squirrels can exist with- 
GUEcIt: 


How About Habitat? 

Good habitat for squirrels has, on a per-acre basis, 
a minimum of at least five mast-producing trees of a 
ten-inch “DBH” (diameter breast high) or more, and 
two good den-trees, plus a mixed stand of trees 
smaller size. For better squirrel habitat, there should 
be twelve mast-producing trees and five denning trees 
per acre. The greatest limiting factor working against 
a larger population of squirrels is the depletion of suit- 
able habitat—the cutting or other destruction of large 
hardwood trees which provide food and cover. 


How Many Per Acre? 

In Florida, one squirrel per acre is considered to be 
a good population, with extremely favorable peaks 
providing, on occasion, an average of two animals per 
acre. This, of course, varies with the amount of food 
and cover per acre. In the midwestern states, where 
fertile soil produces more nutritious food than we have 
in Florida, the oak-hickory woodlands of a state like 
Ohio carry an occasional peak population of nearly 
eleven squirrels per acre. (These figures are for large 
wilderness areas, and not for unusual areas such as 
pecan groves or city parks having many mast- 
producing trees and good habitat.) 


How Many Litters? 

Yearling female squirrels have but one litter of 
young the first year. Females born in the spring will 
have litters the following spring, while summer-born 
yearling females will have summer litters. Recent 
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studies in Florida by game biologists indicate that ma- 
ture female squirrels will have both a spring and a fall 
litter following years of good mast crops, but few, if 
any, spring litters are produced following a season of 
poor mast crop. Therefore, it may be concluded that 
the squirrel population, and hunter harvest success, 
will vary with the abundance of the mast crop of the 
preceding seasons. 


How Many Per Litter? 

Litter size may vary from one to six, but the aver- 
age in the South is 2.7 young squirrels per litter. Fe- 
male squirrels have a gestation (pregnancy) period 
of 44 days, and the young are very small, blind and 
hairless at birth. The young squirrels suckle the female 
for a period of ten to twelve weeks. At the end of this 
period, the young are able to go out on their own. The 
family group of female and young usually remains to- 
gether about four months. 


How Long Do They Live? 

Squirrels in captivity, with good food and care, 
have been known to live to be fifteen years of age. 
Squirrels that must shift for themselves in the wilder- 
ness, combatting all the hardships that weather, na- 
ture and man can provide, have an average life span 
of one year and six months, with a maximum life span 
of six years for the very hardy and fortunate ones. 


How About Enemies? 
Squirrels have many natural enemies. Dogs, house- 
cats, fox, bobcats, otters, raccoons, snakes, owls and 
some hawks all prey on squirrels. Such natural preda- 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
tion occurs when the squirrels are foraging for food 
on the ground where natural cover is scarce, or when 
they are weakened by malnutrition, sickness, parasites 
or injuries. Thus, the balancing forces of nature tend 
to work against the sickly or weak squirrels, and in 
areas where food and cover is in short supply. Such 
forces tend to keep the squirrel population in balance 
with its surroundings. Automobiles kill and injure 
many squirrels. Weather and man also affect squirrels. 


Do Squirrels Get Sick? 

Like all other wild animals, squirrels suffer their 
share of sickness. There are no doctors or hospitals 
in nature, and the sickly animals are fair prey for 
other animals. Recently, the southeastern states, includ- 
ing Florida, entered into a cooperative agreement with 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the University of 
Georgia to study diseases in wild game animals. At 
present, we know little about wildlife diseases, and 
we need to know much more. 


What About Shock? 

We are now finding that both squirrels and rab- 
bits, and perhaps other wild animals, suffer from what 
is called “shock disease.” Although not a disease in 
the true sense of the word, it is an ailment that sends 
the animals into a coma. While comatose, they may die, 
but we do not know of any remedies or medicines 
that are of much help to such affected animals. Shock 
disease apparently occurs during a high population of 
animals—when the species becomes overcrowded, the 
animals go into a state of shock when excited and 
many die. This die-off from shock may be one of 
nature’s ways of controlling an over-population of 
a single species. 


What Other Diseases? 

Squirrels have parasites, such as fleas and tape- 
worms. Mites, a small parasite, is common to most wild 
squirrels. In Florida, mange disease is not found fre- 
quently among our squirrels. Rabies is not common 
among squirrels, but an occasional individual will 
contract the disease. It is, therefore, advisable to avoid 
any squirrel, or other wild animal, which acts suspici- 
ously or strangely. 


How About Folk Tales? 

One common folk tale is that old male squirrels 
eliminate mating competition by injuring young squir- 
rels so as to remove their vigor. Apparently there is 
no scientific basis in fact for this tale. Over 400 
squirrels were collected in Florida by game biologists, 
and over 6,000 in a West Virginia study, and no 
evidence of such injuries has ever been found. The 
old hunter’s story probably originates in the fact that 
over sixty percent of all squirrels taken by hunters are 
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Hunting squirrels in accordance with wise conservation 

laws does no damage to the overall squirrel population. 

The greatest damage to squirrels result from reduction of 

their food and cover by the cutting of den and mast- 
producing trees. 


young squirrels which have not yet matured, and the 
sex characteristics of the young male squirrels are 
not yet fully obvious. 


How Are Squirrels Aged? 

Determining the age of squirrels has, until recently, 
been based on the sexual development of the indi- 
vidual, plus the shape of the tail and the size and 
weight of the body. Such methods have enabled field 
personnel to classify squirrels as either adult or juve- 
nile, but this rough method is not accurate, especially 
in aging the males. More accurate methods are now 
being developed. One of these involves X-raying the 
bone structure of the foreleg so as to determine 
whether the growth area of this bone is made of carti- 
lage as possessed by a young squirrel or the solid bone 
of an adult. The degree of bone maturation indicates 
the age of the animal. Researchers are now exploring 
a method of aging squirrels by the weight of the eye 
lenses. These methods may seem lengthy processes 
yielding insignificant facts, but the game biologist views 
it as adding another small bit of evidence along the 
road to a complete understanding of our wild squirrels. 


How Many Squirrels? 

It is very difficult to get an accurate count of ani- 
mals such as squirrels. We have worked out various 
reliable methods that can be applied to small areas, but 
these methods are of little help in getting a state-wide 
count. In small areas, we can census squirrels by live- 
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trapping them, tagging and releasing and retrapping. 
This gives data of the ratio of tagged to untagged squir- 
rels in an area, and thus the total population in the 
area is determined. Other methods used are to count 
nests, count the squirrels in a given area for a certain 
amount of time, and even the use of squirrel-calls to 
count answering calls. Such methods are satisfactory 
for small areas of not over two or three thousand acres. 
For state-wide estimates, we must use hunter-harvest 
figures, knowing that the hunters average a harvest 
of thirteen percent of the total squirrel population. 
Knowing the annual harvest by our Florida hunters, 
we can estimate that Florida has approximately 
4,287,000 squirrels in the average year just prior to 
the hunting season. We arrive at this figure knowing 
that the hunters, for the past three years, have har- 
vested about 556,600 squirrels from a total population 
of over four million. 


Do Hunters Cause Damage? 

Hunting in accordance with wise conservation laws 
does no damage to the squirrel population. Wild 
squirrels are short-lived, and have a high reproductive 
capacity. It has been pointed out that if a single 
pregnant female squirrel were released into the woods, 
and all of her young survived for seven years, a total 
of 2,500 animals would be produced. Of course, this 
is one of those problematical statements, but it 
does indicate the potentials of this species. Under nor- 
mal conditions, more than fifty percent of the squirrels 
may be taken by hunters without damaging the repro- 
ductive potentials of the squirrels for the coming year. 
The greatest damage to squirrels results from reduction 
of their food and cover, and not from over-shooting. 


Do Squirrels Travel Far? 
No mass migrations of squirrels has ever been noted 
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in Florida. Game management research in Florida 
shows that the average feeding range of a squirrel in 
one day is about 200 yards. During the “fall shuffle,” 
some of the squirrels may move as far as a mile or a 
mile and a half, with a rare individual moving 
as much as five miles. This fall shuffle occurs when 
the families containing young squirrels break up, and 
the individuals begin moving out on their own. 
Such fall shuffles result from changes in population 
and changes in available food supplies in a given 
area. 


Are Squirrels Good Pets? 

It all depends on what you expect from a wild 
animal as a pet. Very few wild animals exhibit the 
affection shown by dogs. Young animals are more af- 
fectionate and make better pets than older animals. 
Any wild animal will bite under certain circumstances, 
and squirrels can inflict serious wounds with their long 
incisors and strong jaw muscles. We recommend 
against the keeping of any wild animal in captivity as 
a “pet.” 


In Summary 

Squirrels are one of the most valuable wildlife re- 
sources in Florida. Florida hunters could harvest 
many more squirrels each year without hurting the 
population. We do not yet know as much about squir- 
rels for game management purposes as we need to 
know, but research studies are continuing. When, 
if ever, our wild squirrels disappear, we will know 
that the wilderness is disappearing, since squirrels 
must have adequate food and cover. Squirrels afford 
many recreational opportunities for our people, and 
they should be wisely protected, managed, developed 
and utilized for the greatest benefit without harm to 
the species. @ 
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At the beginning of our journey on the majestic St. Johns 
River, we had a good look at Jacksonville’s expanding skyline. 


Florida Boating Adventure 


THE ST. JOHNS RIVER 


A boat cruise from Jacksonville — up-river — to 


Green Cove Springs, Palatka, and “points south” 


ASKED A NATIVE New Yorker on a 
recent trip to Gotham how to get 
to the Empire State Building. 

“Don’t really know ... never been 
there.” 

This sort of apathy towards the 
natural attractions in one’s home 
town or home state isn’t limited to 
New Yorkers by any means. 

We here in Florida are so used to 
the Sunshine State’s natural attrac- 
tions that we tend to overlook some- 
thing right at our doorstep. 

This has been particularly true of 
yachtsmen here in Florida and in 
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other regions of the nation. In many 
instances, visiting boatmen who 
have travelled to Florida every year 
via the intracoastal waterway spin 
right on by one of Florida’s most 
scenic, largest, and most fascinating 
water highways. 

I’m speaking of the majestic St. 
Johns River, the mighty arterial 
aqua road that has made Jackson- 
ville one of the nation’s fastest 
growing seaports. 

Having been born and raised in 
Jacksonville, it never occurred to 
me that the St. Johns would be the 
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scenic attraction for boating that it 
is today. The only thought I ever 
gave to the wide and handsome 
stream was when I crossed it going 
to beautiful Jacksonville Beach for 
fishing and recreation. Of course, I 
realized the St. Johns was a vital 
part of the life blood of Jackson- 
ville, but this commercial aspect of 
the river stirred not the least bit of 
interest in me. 

But the recent boating craze that 
has taken America by storm changed 
that line of thought. Recently I had 
the pleasure of cruising, for the first 
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time, the storied and romantic Su- 
wannee River (Florida Wildlife, 
October, 1961). I was convinced a 
run down the St. Johns from Jack- 
sonville to Sanford would prove just 
as fascinating. It did. 

When I first entertained the 
thought of the river jaunt on the St. 
Johns I was immediately faced with 
a problem, and it was quite a large 
one. I didn’t have a boat. To secure 
a good sized cruiser for the run isn’t 
easy unless you’re a bank president 
or unless you have a very good 
friend. I had the latter. 

I called Don Cullimore of Jackson- 
ville and he put me next to Clark 
Comstock, one of the Gateway City’s 
most enthusiastic boatmen. Calling 
from my office in Tallahassee, I put 
the trip proposition to Clark. 

“When do we start?” Comstock 
asked. “All I need to get out on the 
river with my Constellation is an 
excuse, and a trip like this is excuse 
enough. Besides, I haven’t been out 
since yesterday.” 

The 27-footer was just what I was 
looking for. I made the Suwannee 
trip via outboard, but since this river 
run was to be longer and the river 
itself much larger, I felt that a 
larger cruiser would be a much more 
satisfactory vehicle. 

I may have felt this way, and so 
did Comstock, perhaps, but he had 
a close friend who, though a recent 
devotee to boating, was nonethe- 
less enthusiastic, to say the least. 


Jack Galm, vice president of Pru- 
dential in Jacksonville, had a 19-foot 
outboard, and he wanted to go along 
for the ride. “Just in case you break 
down and I can tow you in,” he 
advised. 

To make as complete a recording 
of the trip as possible, I asked 
Johnny Johnson of Tallahassee, the 
photographer who made the Suwan- 
nee jaunt with me, to go along on 
this one. Johnny is another chap who 
will board a boat at the click of a 
shutter, and he was more than will- 
ing to make the run. 

We drove over to Jacksonville and 
met Comstock at Lakeside Marina, 
on Goodby’s Lake just south of 
Jacksonville. Jack Galm and his wife 
Ruthie (who claims to be better at 
running the outboard than Jack) 
joined Clark and his wife Jane there 
at the marina. 

“There will be two more passen- 
gers with us,’ Clark said, “They’re 
real salts, these two. His name is 
Gene Fabares and his wife’s name is 
Clark. Hope you won’t get the two 
of us confused.” I met the lovely 
Clark Fabares, and assured Com- 
stock I wouldn’t get the two Clarks 
confused. 

We wanted to make the river run 
from start to finish, so we started 
very early and headed Clark’s 
cruiser, “Corky II,” north towards 
Jacksonville. It was about a five- 
mile run from the Goodby’s Lake 
retreat to the city. 


The St. Johns can get a bit angry at times. This outboarder found rough going near 
the Jacksonville Naval Air Station. 
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It seemed funny to be heading 
south and going “upstream” at the 
same time. The St. Johns River is 
one of several on the North Ameri- 
can continent that runs north. 

When we passed under the Acosta 
Bridge to make some pictures of the 
Jacksonville sky line, the change 
that I noticed in the old home town 
hit me like a ton of bricks. As a 
teen-ager I remembered the water- 
front of Jacksonville as a typical pan- 
orama of warehouses, docks, tugs, 
and the usual clutter that accom- 
panied them. This is not so today. 

In the past decade the waterfront 
has undergone a tremendous change. 
New skyscrapers, magnificent muni- 
cipal parks and parking lots, a busy 
new expressway, and a brand new 
courthouse and city hall have trans- 
formed the city from a rather drab 
industrial center to a well mani- 
cured, bustling metropolis. 

We moved back and forth along 
the sky line while Johnny grabbed 
some pictures. Jack made sure we 
got a shot of Prudential’s beautiful 
building that is a landmark of 
Jacksonville’s fast growing south 
side. 

“T have often wondered,’ mused 
Clark, ‘why yachtsmen coming to 
Florida each year have seldom come 
from the intracoastal on over to 
Jacksonville and then made the run 
down the St. Johns. I guess the big- 
gest reason is because after you get 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
to Sanford there’s no way to get 
back to the intracoastal except make 
the return run. Still, the trip would 
be well worth the extra journeying, 
as you will see.” 

We finally turned southward and 
headed “up river.” This still seemed 
to be an odd situation, as it is diffi- 
cult to bring yourself to thinking 
about going “up south!” But this 
was the case, and I also had to start 
thinking about going “down north” 
on the return trip. 

As we moved towards the naval 
air station, just south of the main 
“bend” in the river leaving Jackson- 
ville, Comstock broke out the 
charts. 

“Why do you need charts now?” 
I asked him. “Looks like the river is 
plenty wide and deep here.” 

“Tt is,” he replied, “but there are 
some hazards and shallows that we 
have to look for, and I want to be 
sure we're picking up the right 
marker.” 

Comstock pointed out that Coast 
and Geodetic charts 685, 686, 687, 
and 688 took us all the way from 
Jacksonville to Sanford, and included 
good markings on the side trips we 
wanted to make, such as Dunn’s 
Creek, Cross Creek, Crescent Lake, 
and the Oklawaha River. When you 
make this run, you'd better get 
these charts, particularly if you’re 
interested in making the side trips 
and if you’re planning to do any run- 
ning at night. The St. Johns is a big 
river in this northern part, and 


night travel is dangerous unless the 
beacon route is followed. 

Near the naval air station we 
were greeted by a rather ear-shat- 
tering roar of the latest naval jets 
blasting off right over our ducking 
heads. We were in mid-channel, but 
the jets still seemed terribly close. 
Actually, they weren’t, and a boat- 
man can even go in closer to the sta- 
tion itself, but it isn’t advisable. 
There is a seaplane course just off 
the station, and though yachts are 
not prohibited in the area, you'd 
better keep a sharp eye peeled for 
some lumbering flying boat that 
may be settling down to nest. They 
can’t see you, so you'd better look 
for them. 

Directly across the river from the 


naval air station was our starting 
point, Goodby’s Lake. Comstock fig- 
ured this would be a good spot to 
refuel ... not the boats, but our- 
selves. We went back into Lakeside 
Marina for a coffee and breakfast 
break, and then back out for the first 
day’s jaunt southward. 

We moved into a section of the St. 
Johns River that yachtsmen, if they 
are ardent fishermen, would find de- 
lightful. South of Goodby’s Lake is 
the entrance to Julington Creek (at 
Beacon 10. And just across the 
river to the west is the entrance to 
Doctor’s Lake. Both these regions 
are considered by native Floridians 
as among the best bass fishing spots 
in the whole world. And don’t argue 
with them. They’ve got the fish to 
back ’em up! 


The Palatka Marina—a fine fuel stop on the St. Johns river. 
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The entrance to Doctor’s Lake is 
guarded by a swing bridge with a 
vertical clearance of nine feet, so if 
your boat needs more head room, 
three taps on the horn are necessary 
to gain admittance into some 
really fine fishing and _ boating 
country. 

We cruised southward after a 
quick run into Doctor’s Lake, and the 
edges of the St. Johns River pre- 
sented an interesting sight, with boat 
docks of every size and description 
wandering into the water from the 
shore’s edge. Most of the docks are 
narrow, walk-on docks with larger 
pier-type structures at the terminal. 
Many are covered, some are not, but 
all of them seem to be inviting to a 
boatman. This is especially true at 
times when the yachtsman finds 
himself in mechanical difficulty. 
None of the private docks offers 
offers anything that resembles ma- 
rina services, but most of them do 
offer something that is synonymous 
with this part of the country—gen- 
uine Southern hospitality. 

Gene Fabares, who owns a place 
on the river right off little Switzer- 
land, told me, “I have known of in- 
stances when boatmen have had to 
pull up to one of these private docks 
and ask the home owner there for 
assistance—either in getting gas, or 
perhaps finding a mechanic. On one 
occasion, one of the home owners got 
a rap on the door from a boatman 
in distress at about three o’clock in 
the morning. The traveller was out of 
gas, having made a miscalculation 
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Noah’s Ark—a splendid charter craft operating on the St. Johns 
River, out of Palatka. 


on his fuel supply. The gentleman 
of the house immediately got 
dressed, took the skipper with him 
in his station wagon, and went far 
down the highway to find a station 
that had fuel supplies. This is not 
unusual. It is rather a nice habit with 
these people around here.” 

It wasn’t long before we ap- 
proached another glimpse of navy 
life. This time the sight was as nostal- 
gic as it was inspiring. On the west 
bank of the St. Johns, just past the 
town of Green Cove Springs, is 
one of Uncle Sam’s “moth ball” 
fleets. Here, in wet storage, are hun- 
dreds of combat vessels from World 
War II and the Korean conflict. The 
radar-domed masts form a forest of 
steel along the shore-line, and Gene 
said, “Each one of those masts repre- 
sents about a milllion bucks.” 

This fella should know. During 
both conflicts Gene was a naval com- 
mander, and at one time was sta- 
tioned at Green Cove. “There are 
LSMR’s (Landing Ship Mechan- 
ized Rocket), LST’s (Landing Ship 
Tank), APD’s (Amphibious Person- 
nel Destroyers), and DE’s (De- 
stroyer Escorts) ,” Gene said. 

“The fleet used to number close to 
200,” he continued, “but a lot of 
them have been sold for scrap, some 
put back into service, and some sold 
as an entire unit. I suppose there are 
about 300 of them there now.” 

It is indeed a sight to see this 
moth ball fleet, and a check of the 
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chart shows you can move in fairly 
close for a good look at the gray 
ghosts. 

Just past Green Cove Springs we 
approached the longest wooden 
bridge in the world. It’s called 
Shands Bridge, and I can remember 
it as a youngster. I used to come 
down here fishing, and the struc- 
ture had changed little in all those 
years. Shands Bridge crosses the St. 
Johns at about a three mile stretch. 
It is a bascule bridge with a verti- 
cal clearance of 11 feet, so we passed 
right under with no delay. 

From Shands Bridge, we kept a 
clear channel course to Palatka. The 
water is deep enough to wander a bit, 
but a check of the charts will show 
some hazards. Gene pointed out one 
of them as we moved at about 25 
rpm’s. “Look there,” he said. “See 
those floats? Those are _ trotlines. 
These lines run underwater any- 
where from one to five hundred 
feet, and the lines are filled with 
thousands of hooks. The fishermen 
come along after a spell and unload 
their catch. This consists for the most 
part of channel catfish. And if you 
have never eaten good channel cat, 
you haven’t lived, buster, you’re 
merely existing.” 

I nodded but still visualized a good 
steak when we stopped at Welaka for 
the first night’s respite. 

We soon- reached Memorial 
Bridge, spanning the river at Pa- 
latka, and decided to pull in for a 


gas stop. “Corky II’ was getting a 
little thirsty, and so was Galm’s out- 
board. As we went under the bridge, 
I looked up and saw that the statues 
that were placed there in memory 
of the soldiers and sailors of World 
War I were still there. 

Just past the bridge on the west 
bank of the river was Palatka Ma- 
rine. There was a good dock there 
and a gas station right on the end of 
the pier. We got our needed petrol, 
and moved on down river. 

From Palatka, the St. Johns dimin- 
ished in girth. The river takes on a 
twisting, turning appearance, and 
closely resembles the Suwannee at 
this stage. 

Along the banks near Palatka and 
East Palatka were some beautiful 
homes, and at East Palatka another 
marina, with complete supplies. Just 
past this marina is one of the power 
plants of the Florida Power Corpor- 
ation, with its huge towers extend- 
ing overhead lines across the river. 

The turn in the river at red 
marker 38 is called Devil’s Elbow. I 
asked Clark where the name came 
from. He didn’t know. Neither did 
anyone else on the boat. Guess it 
wasn’t important. 

From this point southward the 
river narrows very much. The green- 
ery along the banks seems to weld 
into a solid mass of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and underbrush. Homesites 
become fewer and far between, and 
the St. Johns takes on a look of 
primeval splendor. 

Every once in a while as we 
churned on towards Welaka, we 
would see an old steamer, or what 
was once a proud stern-wheeler, 
plowed onto the bank and deserted. 
Some were deserted, but some were 
not...unless ghosts look at tele- 
vision. Several had the ever present 
antenna thrusting skyward, and we 
had a distinct urge to visit one just 
to see what it looked like inside. 
But out of respect for privacy, we 
quelled the urge. @ 

PART TWO — NEXT MONTH 
Dunn‘s Creek to Welaka 
The Oklawaha River 


Lake George, Salt Springs 
and Sanford. 
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When the large dorsal fin is reached, angle the blade to 45- 
degrees and cut towards the backbone. 


PHOTO STORY 


ROBERT F. BURGESS 


3. Break the backbone and bend the head parallel to the 
belly. Insert index finger of right hand over end of 


broken bone and start drawing the head toward the tail. 
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4. The head, entrails and skin are quickly 
peeled from the catfish. 


ORTH FLORIDA CATFISHERMEN have found there’s 

more than one way to skin a cat—and it’s as easy 
as peeling a banana. The fish is laid belly down on a 
plank. With the blade of a sharp knife, start cutting 
just behind the small, second dorsal fin, using a sawing 
motion as you slice the skin across the fish’s back (Fig. 
1). When the main dorsal fin is reached, turn the 
blade at a 45 degree angle and cut toward the back- 
bone (Fig. 2). Pick up the fish and break the back- 
bone by bending the head down parallel to the belly 
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(Fig. 3). Holding the fish in your right hand with 
your index finger over the broken end of the bone, 
slowly pull the head toward the tail. As soon as the rib 
cage is exposed, grasp it and continue pulling the head 
and entrails in one direction, the body in the other 
(Fig. 4) until the fish is skinned (Fig. 5). Only small 
and medium sized catfish can be cleaned in this man- 
ner, but with a little practice you’ll be able to do the 
job quicker than it normally takes to scale other fish. 


5. What remains is 
now ready for 
the frying pan. 
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OR THOSE WHO remember the col- 
Forful street parades staged by the 
John Robinson, Sparks and other 
old-time circuses, a circus poster us- 
ually has a magic attraction. 

The one pasted on the window 
glass of a vacant Ocala store stopped 
me abruptly. My interest was not 
alone, a bewhiskered, wizened fel- 
low of perhaps 75 was already 
entranced. 

“Going to see this one?” I asked 
when I had studied the poster. 

“Nope, ’m going to wait for the 
big show.” .... This remark puzzled 
me, for I didn’t know of any other 
circus scheduled to perform in Ocala. 
I said so. 

“I mean the opening of the deer 
hunting season in the Forest,” the 
fellow explained. “It’s better than 
some of these modern circuses.” To 
that, I readily agreed.... 

For human interest and variety, 
Ocala National Forest deer hunting 
activity cannot be surpassed.... 

The Forest encompasses more 
than 359,000 acres of forest land that 
provides the public with needed 
timber, water, wildlife and recrea- 
tion. Of this vast acreage, approxi- 
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mately 203,680 acres are open to 
hunting. 

The Ocala National Forest is truly 
scenic, certain spots exceptionally 
so. When the slanting rays of a ris- 
ing sun pierce these locations with 
shafts of light, the effect is like be- 
ing inside a mighty cathedral, 
stained glass windows and all. 

Deer hunting season is the big Fall 
attraction. The closer to dawn of 
Opening Day, the heavier the in- 
flux of hunter traffic. Cars roar along 
Highways 316, 314 and 19 in a 
steady stream. No yesteryear Wes- 
tern gold-mining boomtown ever 
knew such rapid growth and short 


existence as the seasonal deer 
hunters’ camps that mushroom 
around Lake Eaton and Lake 


Delancy a few days before a season 
opens. One is appropriately known 
as “Lead City”; the other as “Trailer 
Town.” 

The unusual is commonplace in 
the Forest. Once I rounded a trail 
bend to find an elderly couple sitting 
atop high stepladders; this season I 
saw others utilizing the same idea. 

Besides the incongruous steplad- 
ders, I’ve seen two hunters pushing 


OCALA 


The Ocala Forest is 
truly scenic, 
providing the public 
with timber, 
water, wildlife 


and outdoor recreation. 


The beautiful Ocala National Forest encom- 
passes more than 359,000 acres of Florida 
land. 
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high-sided wheelbarrows through 
the woods. Each vehicle served dual 
purpose—as an elevated platform 
from which to scan the brush, and a 
means of bringing out a deer kill 
without the usually required assis- 
tance. 

For a fortunate few, wild deer 
seem to walk up and literally ask to 
be shot. It happens every year. How- 
ever, for most hunters a deer trophy 
is hard to get. 

All too many hunters go into the 
woods with the expectation of seeing 
deer like those pictured in books 
and on TV. Most are sure to be dis- 
appointed. A serious hunter will 
gladly settle for an antlered head 
spotted in the brush or a _ buck 
running off with white tail raised 
like a flag. 

Besides being annually numerous, 
the deer hunters of the Ocala are a 
motley lot. 

First on the list are the hard-road 
or elite “ballroom” type of hunters 
who line main highways and wait 
for a deer to cross, even though such 
activity is a violation of Florida 
Law 790.15. Most of these individu- 
als are secretly too afraid of snakes 
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and other hunters to venture far off 
paved roads and really hunt. This 
past season, a new Cadillac was 
parked daily on Road 316. It sported 
a plywood playform and deck chair 
on top, and a radio. An array of 
picnic gear surrounded the car. 

Except for the damage they do to 
communication line insulators, when 
they become bored and impatient 
to shoot at something, the hardroad 
hunters are generally harmless as 
well as luckless. 

The second group also comprises 
roadside hunters, but a bit more 
rugged lot. They, too, refrain from 
deep woods hunting, but are at least 
willing to endure a little rough rid- 
ing and discomfort in return for a 
possible shot at deer crossing one of 
the Forest’s many secondary roads. 
They are great roadside conversa- 
tionalists—ever ready to talk after 
the perfunctory greeting, “Seen any- 
thing?” 

The unknown hunter who experi- 
mentally built the first elevated tree- 
stand in the Forest, on the theory 
that deer don’t look up, pioneered a 
construction program that gets big- 
ger every hunting season. In fact, 
those who prefer to build and hunt 
from high tree-stands are a sizeable 
and distinctive group. 

Characteristically, tree-stands are 
treacherous to climb into and down 
from, are cold, confining, usually 
shaky, uncomfortable to occupy for 
hours on end, and invariably in the 
wrong places in relation to current 
deer movement. Once settled on his 
high perch, the hunter must mani- 
fest considerable willpower. 

Taboo are such simple actions as 
smoking; tightening your belt; zip- 
ping coat open or shut; belately 


When the slanting rays of a rising sun pierce 
the heavy timber with shafts of light, the effect 
is similar to being inside a mighty cathedral. 
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winding your watch; unwrapping 
the crinkling jacket of a candy bar; 
squeaking the screw-cap of your 
canteen; running a hand admiringly 
over a 3-day growth of beard or 
fingering it in anticipation of a 
shave; slapping at flies and gnats; 
hard scratching of itchy spots; 
bumping of gun against palmetto 
frond or tree; clicking gun safety on 
and off for amusement and other 
movements or noises that might be- 
tray your presence to a deer. Sneez- 
ing, coughing and hiccups definitely 
have to be controlled. 

Woods wanderers comprise those 
hunters who have the mistaken idea 
they can “walk up” deer despite any 
noise they make going through the 
woods. They operate entirely oppo- 
site from the careful, quiet, slow- 
stalker, and are dangerously ready 
to shoot at the first thing that 
moves. Nine times out of ten, they 
get lost, but finally come out on 


some road miles from car or camp 
and have to wearily plod long dis- 
tances—unless fortunate enough to 
be given a lift by a passing car. 
The slow-stalker is of different 
caliber. He is seldom in a hurry, and 
takes care to make as little noise as 
possible. One of the most successful 
slow-stalkers of my acquaintance 
combines his efforts with those of a 
couple of close-foraging beagles. The 
dogs painstakingly investigate every 
juniper-scrub and palmetto patch 
twenty yards ahead of the quietly 
moving hunter. Deer frightened 
from beds or hiding places are easy 
shotgun targets for this man. 
Undoubtedly, the dog pack owners 
see the most action. Without them, 
many exciting “races” would never 
materialize. But they pay heavily for 
their sport. Not only must they foot 
the expense of maintaining a dog 
pack, but dog losses are costly. Dur- 


(Continued on next page) 
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The slow stalker is seldom in a hurry, and takes care to make as little 
Deer frightened from hidina places are often his 
target. 


noise as possible. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
ing hunting season there is no hour, 
day or night, regardless of the 
weather, that a dog owner some- 
where in the Forest is not seeking a 
lost dog! 

Dog pack followers more often 
represent non-dog owners than han- 
dlers. They listen attentively for the 
sounds of a dog pack in pursuit of a 
deer, then dash to some logical 
point in an attempt to intercept the 
approaching race and kill the deer 
running ahead of the dogs. When 
they are successful, they are tradi- 
tionally supposed to share their 
kill with the owner of the dogs. Us- 
usally, however, they don’t—not if 
they can throw the dead deer in 
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car or truck and get going before the 
dog handlers put in appearance! As 
might be expected, such hunters are 
not too well spoken of by dog own- 
ers; in fact, average opinion cannot 
be mentioned here. 

Other poor sportsmanship—unfor- 
tunately—frequently crops up to mar 
otherwise pleasurable hunting. . . 

From one of my tree-stands I saw 
another hunter kill a deer. But 
when I approached to congratulate 
him he ran off into the woods. I 
found myself alone on the scene with 
an illegally killed doe! However, I 
was not worried about being blamed; 
I was using a rifle and the deer had 
obviously been killed with a shot- 
gun. I bled the kill before leaving to 





hunt up a Wildlife Officer. Together 
we salvaged the deer for State con- 
fiscation and ultimate consumption 
in a charitable institution. 


Careless gun handling is also fre- 
quently obvious. Anxious to bag 
game, some hunters do not make 
sure of identity of target before 
blazing away. 


Consider the case of the hunter 
who found turkey tracks and en- 
thusiastically built himself a blind 
in a small clump of palmettos, for 
occupation well before dawn. At 
daylight he started sounding his 
turkey call—and was promptly raked 
with a load of buckshot! 


Each year, one sees more women 
hunting. Evidently, the women- 
folk are reluctant to let their men 
get away from home for long periods. 

Now, I admire a woman who hunts 
because she really enjoys hunting, 
without manifesting fear or favor. 
Unfortunately, these are in the 
minority. 

It is astonishing how a woman, 
instinctively endowed as a huntress 
when it comes to bagging a husband, 
can be such a total failure when it 
comes to hunting other game! The 
average woman is ill-adapted for the 
inconveniences necessary to success- 
ful hunting of deer. 

She invariably can’t sit still for the 
period required to let a deer get 
within killing range. She gets tired, 
cold, hungry, bored, smokes when 
she shouldn’t and is inclined to 
talk needlessly, and especially at 
the wrong moments. 

I remember the cold morning 
when a hunting companion asked 
me to place his wife on a promising 
deer crossing. Obviously, he didn’t 
want to be bothered himself; neither 
did he give me any warning. 

“You go with Mac,” he told his 
wife. “He’ll put you where you can 
kill a deer.” 

“Follow me,” I told the girl—‘but 
Quietly!” I held an upright finger 
against my lips to emphasize my 
point. We started out, the girl fol- 
lowing me with all the quietness of 
a reluctant cow being maneuvered 
through the narrow aisles of a 
china shop. Three times I had to 
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Tree stands offer better visibility and 

less chance of hunter detection by deer, 

but are usually cold, confining and 
shaky. 


stop and place a finger against my 
lips as a plea for less noise. Just 
about the time we glimpsed her 
stand, the noise suddenly stopped. 
I turned inquiringly, to see the girl 
with opened compact applying the 
finishing touches to freshly applied 
lipstick. She took a quick look at 
her hair in the mirror before snap- 
ping the compact shut with a metal- 
lic click probably heard by any deer 
within half a mile! 

The average woman on a deep- 
woods deer hunt is also easily fright- 
ened, quick to lose all sense of direc- 
tion or both. Let her encounter an 
armadillo, snake, skunk, hog, fox or 
spider and she’s apt to run from the 
meeting place. Fifty feet from fami- 
liar terrain and she is hopelessly 
bewildered. Several times I have di- 
rected “lost”? women hunters to the 
nearest road, often less than a hun- 
dred yards away. 

It used to be that getting lost 
deep in the Forest was a serious 
matter. It still is for anyone who is 
easily panicked. For the calm hunter 
who carries a compass and keeps in 
mind that most roads run east and 
west or north and south, being lost is 
merely short-lived inconvenience. 


Besides being vast, the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest can be the hottest place 
when it’s hot and the coldest when 
it’s cold of any section of Florida! 
The especially cold days live in 
memory. 

I recall the time I parked the car 
on old Forest Road 17 (now 97), 
preparatory to hunting the back 
scrub country at daylight, with the 
thermometer reading 17 degrees, 
wet cold. 





The approximate season harvest is 600 deer in the Ocala National Forest. 
Only antlered bucks are legal. 
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And there was the night I walked 
up a trail off present Road 88 in an 
ephemeral—but nevertheless real— 
snowfall. 

Dawn on a cold day is invariably 
attended by an almost instantaneous 
increase in coldness—as if someone 
suddenly opened the door of a gi- 
gantic deep freeze. Seemingly, at 
such moments there is open conflict 
between the elements—the cold 
and darkness of night making a final 
attempt to maintain a hold against 
the assault of light and warmth. 

In similar fashion, there is a sud- 
den dampness and chill that floods 
the Forest once the sun reaches a 
low setting point. No matter how 
warmly you are dressed, you can 
feel these sudden temperature 
changes. 

At times, the Forest is filled with 
a variety of sounds, caused by both 
climatic forces and activity among 
native wildlife. On other occasions, 
it is as silent as a tomb. It is on quiet, 
windless days that the deer hunter 
must take every precaution against 
making alarming sounds or sudden 
movements. 

I go along with John Alden 
Knight’s solunar influence theory 
that all wildlife is subject to almost 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Coming home to a yacht was no strain and here Jack and Debie do it cautiously because of Captain 
Ted's threats concerning anyone who marked the Shawnee’s side. 





FAR-AWAY 





There is one rule for anybody 


interested in mangrove bass 


fishing — don't count on it! 


VERY SELDOM GO BASS fishing in a 
yacht. In fact, I can’t recall doing 
it but once. 

Ordinarily, it is a little hard for 
me to associate wall-to-wall car- 
peted salons and teakwood decks 
with largemouth bass but it is well 
to keep an open mind on the subject 
as you can’t tell when somebody 
will invite you to go bass yachting 
and when it happens you want to be 
ready. 

I was. 

Along in March of 1961, I went 
down into the Everglades mangrove 
swamps along the lower Gulf Coast 
and Ted Smallwood, an Everglades 
City guide, showed me where the 
bass would eat everything in my 
tackle box and match me for the 
handle. I told about it in a Florida 
Wildlife column and I promised Edi- 
tor Bill Hansen I would get him a 
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real story on it later on—say along 
in the winter. 

So the first of December I called 
this Smallwood guy and said I was 
ready for more bass and when should 
I come down? There was a slice of 
silence and then he said something 
under his breath I didn’t quite catch 
but I believe it was about people 
who think he can turn the fish on 
and off whenever he likes. 

Then he said. something like this: 

“Listen, Watertanky, (a term of 
endearment he uses because he is 
bigger than I am) this country is 
dried up and blown away. Where you 
caught those bass last spring, the ga- 
tors are coughing dust. The rivers are 
salt clear to the sawgrass and any 
bass that could live in this swamp 
would have to be part mackerel.” 

My shirt collar felt a little damp 
because, after all, I HAD promised 
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BASS 


a story about those Everglades bass. 
I said nothing because I was paying 
for the call and there was no use 
getting him started on a LONG 
speech. 

“You, Watertanky,” he said, “are 
out of luck. The bass are gone. No 
one can catch them. They are not 
here. They are gone.” 

I still didn’t say anything, figuring 
I might as well hang up on him and 
save my phone bill. Something made 
me hold on a moment longer. 

“But I know where they are,” Big 
Ted said like a governor giving a 
last-minute reprieve. 

Things looked rosy again and I 
started to ask where but didn’t have 
time to. 

“Tt is 85 miles by boat,” said Big 
Ted. “It is 85 miles.” 

So I packed up my wife, Debie, 
and my fishing buddy, Jack Gowdy, 
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and headed for Everglades, trailing a 
16-foot outboard and figuring there 
was no direction in which I could 
go 85 miles from Everglades in a boat 
without getting lost but hoping that 
if I arrived at Ted’s place with a sad 
expression he might help me. 

At Everglades, Captain Ted glared 
down at me and told me that with- 
out him I wouldn’t even see a bass. 
Without him, he said, I could wan- 
der around the mangrove swamps 
until my beard caught in my propel- 
ler and I would not so much as hear 
a bass swat a minnie. 

“Snook you might catch,” he said, 
“and tarpon you can find—but bass 
you will never see, Watertanky, be- 
cause you don’t know where they 
are. However, I know where they 
are and since you are such a misera- 
ble little varmint and so pathetic 
looking, I may be able to help you.” 

I endeavored to look lovable and 
trustworthy. 

“I will not ride 200 miles in an 
outboard boat for you or anybody 
else,’ he said grimly, “but there 
might be a way.” 

So it seems Ted had become cap- 
tain of a 55-foot diesel yacht and it 
was tied up at his dock. He was in 
the process of shaking her down and 
he just might take me and my faith- 
ful companions bass fishing, even 
unto 85 miles if we would behave 
ourselves. I began to wriggle with 
enthusiasm. 
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“This boat has teak decks and you 
can’t wear those things anywhere 
near her,” he snarled, and pointed at 
my disreputable boots. 

I kicked them off. 

“The carpet is bulkhead to bulk- 
head and it is new nylon,” Ted went 
on. “You can’t drink coffee except 
in the galley and if you rub that 
filthy tin boat of yours against the 
side, I will have the mate drown 
you. And if we meet any other 
yachts, Debie and Jack can stand on 
deck and watch but I want you 
and that dirty hat down below.” 

I caught on fast. Don’t need to 
have a house fall on me. 


Ted Smallwood  dis- 

plays a nice string of 

bass we caught the 
first evening. 


Photos By 
Charles Waterman 


The author thinks Mrs. 
Smallwood’s fish was 
the largest one caught 
on the trip although 
her husband started a 
quiet campaign to claim 
the championship. 





“Aye, aye, Sir,” I said smartly and 
snapped my heels together. Since I 
was in socks, they didn’t click much. 


“That’s better,” Ted said, and we 
went fishing. 


The next morning, Ted wheeled 
the 55-foot Shawnee around in Bar- 
ron River the way I would turn a 
skiff on one of my lucky days and 
we headed down the coast toward 
Shark River, towing two 16-foot 
outboard boats, one of which was 
mine and the other his. In addition 
to the crew of two, there were Ted’s 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
wife, whom he calls Mommie, Debie, 
Jack and I. 

It was a litty choppy and the 
fishing boats wouldn’t tow at the 
speed Ted preferred to travel. Hav- 
ing two big, shiny diesels muttering 
in his engine room, Captain Ted 
figured anything under 20 knots was 
a disgrace to the Shawnee. Finally 
he managed to jerk the towing eye 
off one of the boats, whereupon he 
made me get into the remaining boat 
and catch the stray as he swung me 
past. He retied the pair of them and 
we went on at a slower pace with 
Ted muttering around the wheel- 
house about how it makes him nerv- 
ous to go slow and it is hard on the 
diesels to let them run cool. 

Most of the way down the coast, 
I stood in the bow and watched for 
crab trap buoys. A crab trap is pure 
poison for props like those turned by 
the Shawnee. 

“Big turtle-flippers like that just 
wind up the buoy line and when they 
come to the concrete weight, they 
just smash themselves to bits,’ Ted 
said. 


Debie nets a nice 
largemouth bass 
for Jack Gowdy. 
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I would wave him to port or star- 
board, dependent on where the 
buoys were located. If I waved him 
to port he was always careful to go 
to starboard. No sense in letting a 
hitchhiker get the upper hand. 

After rolling ten or twelve miles 
of river back into the mangroves we 
anchored at noon in a deep bay 
somewhere in the Shark River coun- 
try. Jimmy, the mate, fixed us a 
good lunch and then we went fishing. 
Debie, Jack and I went in our boat 
and Ted took Mommie with him in 
his. I followed him, and after wind- 
ing around islands and _ through 
creeks for ten miles, I was so lost I 
couldn’t have found my ear with my 
hand. 

Finally, the props began to catch 
grass and Ted let down. I cut my 
motor and there was a little slurp as 
the wake caught up to the boat. 

Then there was another slurp over 
next the creek bank. It was a bass 
closing in on a minnow. Then there 
was a real blast as a bigger bass 
cornered something in the mangrove 
bushes. 

Ted sat in his boat and bragged 





about how he knew where all the 
bass were and I didn’t even know 
my way home. 

We got out the oars and moved 
away and left him sitting there in 
the middle of the river telling Mom- 
mie how smart he was. Mommie lis- 
tened politely but started catching 
bass while Ted rowed. 

I was grim. I wanted to catch a 
bass so I could take its picture and 
write a story about it. Debie rowed 
and I fished a yellow popping bug 
she had made. Jack threw a plug 
from the stern. 

I fished the bug slowly and finally 
it disappeared over near a patch of 
grass. I lifted the tip and found I 
had a bass—and a mighty solid bass 
at that. Between screeching orders 
to Debie and yelling at Jack to keep 
his plug out of the way and get the 
motor up and untangle the net, I 
managed to get the fish to the boat. 
He was fat, shiny-green, full of 
spunk and weighed four pounds. 
That’s bigger than those mangrove 
coast bass usually run and I figured 
the first fish of the day would be the 
biggest but it wasn’t. 

They ran big. I figured the aver- 
age would be better than two pounds 
and I honestly don’t think we caught 
one that would go less than a pound 
and a quarter. Mommie came up 
with the prize—one we estimated at 
six pounds. She caught that on a big 
yellow plug her husband sells under 
his own name. We told him that if 
he’d let her use something else 
she’d really catch some fish. Mom- 
mie is kind of pretty and I made a 
picture of her and her bass. It came 
out pretty good in spite of Ted’s 
help. 

Except for a few that Ted took on 
a streamer fly, everything was top- 
water—not that they wouldn’t take 
anything else but I can seldom bring 
myself to use a sub-surface lure if 
they'll take it off the top. 

The story would be better if I 
could describe some spray-showering 
blasts but they just didn’t take that 
way. They were deliberate, pretty 
quiet and not dead easy to catch. 
As many as there were, I’m in- 
clined to think we found them when 
they weren’t striking too well—but 
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if there had been more takers it 
would have gotten tiresome. Now 
and then, we’d hear hard, noisy 
strikes along the mangroves but 
when they took our plugs and bugs, 
they did it more cautiously. 

Once, somebody got a noisy, 
splashing strike but I think it was 
a snook. 

I strung several fish for a picture 
but we turned all but two of them 
back. It was a fancy exhibition of 
brackish water bass fishing and now 
and then you’d see a shark slipping 
along past your lure and weaving his 
way through the floating grass 
patches. 

We were in the midst of some 
kind of an alligator rally. They were 
tame and some of them were pretty 
big—probably the largest would have 
gone ten feet. I don’t think it means 
there’s been a big upsurge in the 
gator population—we just happened 
to be where there were lots of them. 
We saw a batch of youngsters about 
a foot long and Ted saw a crocodile. 

Now I know crocodiles are scarce, 
even in the Shark River country, but 
when Ted says he saw one, I'll go 
along because Mommie saw it too. 
Seriously, Ted knows a crock when 
he sees one and he said it was the 
first he’d sighted in 15 years—light, 
greenish color as contrasted to 
the gator’s muddy tint and with the 
long snout and nose-knob that iden- 
tifies crocks. I'd never seen a wild 
crocodile and looked in vain. Ted 
promised to come and get me if he 
found another but he saw only 
one. 

Before going back to the Shawnee 
that evening, we had a brief session 
at tarpon fishing in an open bay but 
they weren’t having any although 
they rolled occasionlly. 

We had T-bone steaks in the galley 
(Ted wouldn’t let us eat in the salon) 
and were failrly comfortable that 
night in spite of the fact there were 
only three bathrooms aboard. I had 
a little trouble trying to decide 
where to hang my dirty fishing pants. 
I finally closed my eyes and threw 
them into a nylon and mahogany 
corner of the master stateroom. 
After all, I was not going to hold 
them all night and if I left them in 
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A good one comes 

on. board. Debie 

had this kind of 

good luck with a 

Porter’s Spindle on 
a casting rod. 
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the bathroom, they might have gone 
out with the trash. | 

Ted thinks there are some really 
big bass down there and he may be 
right. The next morning the fishing 
was even better and Ted caught one 
on a streamer fly that he announced 
was “almost as big as Mommie’s.” 
When this bit of exaggeration was 
accepted without protest, he let it 
ride for a while and then said his 
bass was “about as big as Mom- 
mie’s.” If he’d gotten away with that, 
he would have been claiming the 
biggest bass of all within an hour or 
two but Mommie turned around in 
the bow of the boat and gave him 
a long, wifely look and we never 
heard anything more about Ted’s 
bass. We were fishing only a hundred 
yards from him at the time. 

Jack turned over a really big fish 
but I’m not positive it was a bass. 
Mommie raised a whopper she’s 
pretty sure was a bass but she didn’t 
hook him. 

I really believe no one understands 
the bass of the mangrove coast. 
Three times in ten years, I’ve had 
unbelievably good bass fishing down 
there. The rest of the time, it’s been 





just an occasional fish when engaged 
in snook or tarpon fishing. 

Professional conservation people 
don’t study those bass much and for 
good reason. They’re so hard to get 
to that they’re of no real importance 
to the Florida fishery. When there’s 
lots of rain, they spread all over the 
inland sawegrass. If that plentiful wa- 
ter supply holds for a few years, they 
get big. Then, when things dry up, 
they’re forced down into the heads 
of the brackish rivers along the coast 
and that’s when the fabuluous fish- 
ing takes place. If the needed water 
comes, they go back into the saw- 
grass. If it doesn’t, they either die 
because of too much salt or are de- 
stroyed by big salt water fish. 

This unpredictable series of events 
leads to unusual fishing conditions. 
For one thing, there is likely to be 
a “run” of fish of a certain size due 
to the water conditions of previous 
years. Some years back, I had won- 
derful fishing in Broad River but 
most of the fish weighed less than a 
pound and a 2-pounder was big. 

In the spring of ’61, Ted took us to 
a spot down there where the 2-pound 

(Continued on page 38) 
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CHALO NITKA 


(Continued from Page 5) 


towns and high schools. An “Indian 
Princess” and “Chalo Nitka Queen” 
are chosen, locally produced articles, 
foods, vegetables and fruits are dis- 
played, and the crowds are enter- 
tained with a massed band concert, 
among other scheduled events. 


But bass, bigmouths, tacklebus- 
ters, or what-ever-you-call-them, re- 
main the center of attraction, as a 
14-foot long replica of a Black Bass 
reminds attendants. 


It is a fishcatchers’ sight to see 
dozens of  eight-pounders-and-up 
racked at the same time; the time for 
sportsmen’s eyes to momentarily 
marvel at the bigmouth mammoths 
which are caught in the area year 
"round, year in and year out. 


Bass fishing has attracted many 
winter visitors and held them in the 
area, season after season. The “King 
and Queen of Bass” in 1961 were 
both winter residents from north- 
ern states: Fred Kispert, of Jeffer- 
sonville, N.Y., with a 11-pound bass, 
and Mrs. John Moe (one repeat win- 
ner) of Sturgis, Mich., displaying a 
10-pounder. 


Glades County offers all types of 
waters to bass fishermen—shallow 
bays and flats, deep canals and water- 
ways, creeks, wading and trolling 
areas, drift-fishing, just about any- 
thing, day and night. There are many 
fishing camps: from “just boats and 
bait” to comfortable cabins or rooms 
complete with “guides and All.” 


For boat and trailer owners, there 
are public or commercial ramps. 
Campers often stay in the Fisheat- 
ing Creek Wayside Park or other 
areas. Trailer Camps are available. 


Fishing tackle used is as varied as 
the type of lures: casting, spinning 
and fly rods and reels. A repeat- 
winner tells contest-hopefuls, or just 
plain fishermen, to use weedless 
spoons since they have landed at 
least two Chalo Nitka tourney- 
toppers for him. Other lures for bass 
leaders have included black or blue 
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artificial worms (eels) and top wa- 
ter popping plugs or bugs. 


Moore Haven, on U. S. Highway 
27, is just a half-day drive from the 
Miami, or the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
areas. Many residents or tourists get 
an early start and drive to Chalo 
Nitka “for the day.” 


This February 24, the fourth Sat- 
urday in the month, marks the four- 
teenth staging of Chalo Nitka, 
promoted by the Glades County 
Chamber of Commerce and aided by 
other groups and persons. Interest 
and participation has grown each 
year due to local and national pub- 
licity on the unique celebration. 


Chalo Nitka came to life early in 
1949 when the Chamber of Com- 
merce planned a celebration to open 
a newly-paved Moore Haven street. 
It was decided to work up a festival 
to appeal to the hundreds of sports- 
men who visit the county each year; 
especially to pay homage to the black 
bass of the area. It was determined 
to tie in the Seminole Indian theme 
and ask them what they could call 
“Bass Day”’—the Seminole words 
Chalo Nitka, “Day of the Bass,” was 
the resulting name. 


And CHALO NITKA is just that, 
Day of the Bass, and more. 
All in all, the event is a come- 


early-stay-late celebration, for all 
the family. @ 








“I bet he thinks you caught his mother.” 


CLUBS & CONSERVATION 
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Conservation Camp at West Palm 
Beach, according to reports made at 
a recent meeting of the Fifth Region 
of the Florida Wildlife Federation. 


Sam DuBon, temporary chairman 
of the Camp project, stated that a 
money-raising brochure has been 
prepared to aid in fund solicitation. 
State President Herb Alley, who 
was presiding at the Fifth District 
session, said that all donors should 
be approached with the idea that 
contributions will be deductible tax 
items. 

The camp is to provide a south 
Florida site for youth training in 
conservation similar to the camp 
now active near Ocala. 


Wildlife Week 
Don McAllister of Orlando will 
serve as chairman of National Wild- 
life Week, beginning March 18. 


The well-known television person- 
ality will be assisted by a committee 
consisting of George Sand, Greg 
Bassett, Paul Mains, Carol Shumak- 
er, Dr. H. R. Wilber and others who 
will be appointed as they are needed. 


A popular project of the National 
Wildlife Federation, Wildlife Week 
amounts to a concerted effort to 
bring the needs and principles of 
conservation before the public. 


During that week, a series of 
press releases are provided for all 
news-dispensing agencies, civic 
groups are urged to present conser- 
vation programs, special youth con- 
servation projects are conducted and 
ministers are urged to use conserva- 
tion themes in the pulpit. 


Hunting Workshop 

The Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission has conducted an all out 
effort to get landowners to develop 
game food and cover on their lands. 

Working through its game agents, 
the Commission has conducted com- 
munity meetings that not only put 
the game improvement show on the 
road but improve hunter-landowner 
relationships. @ 
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EGARDLESS OF THE BREED, the way 
R a young puppy is played with 
can have a lasting influence on his 
grown-up behavior. 


Aggressive tendencies may easily 
develop because of such a seemingly 
small matter as holding out a bone 
or a toy, then snatching it away just 
as the pup is about to take it. Such 
teasing “tricks” in play are all too 
common, especially with children 
who fail to realize that it is a bad 
practice and poor training. The pup- 
py himself may appear to enjoy 
these antics and, in some cases, un- 
derstand that it’s all a game. In 
general, however, any form of 
taunting or teasing is very apt to 
make a pup defensive and surly. 
Moreover, it makes it much harder 
to train him in good behavior as he 
grows older. He has no way of un- 
derstanding when you are serious or 
making fun of him. 


Now this doesn’t mean that your 
puppy must be coddled. He is used 
to give-and-take rough play with his 
litter mates and as the human 
counterpart of his kennel pals you 
can shove and tumble him about and 
he’ll thrive on the attention and ex- 
ercise. Just remember your own 
strength in comparison with that of 
a small puppy and don’t push him 
around too roughly. Growling in 
play may appear “cute” in a puppy 
but should never be encouraged. 
Slapping or grabbing at a pup puts 
him on the defensive and may lead 
to a lasting bad disposition. There’s 
a noticeable difference between 
playful growling and truly aggres- 
sive growling. When a pup begins 
to growl in earnest, all play should 
stop with sharp “No.” Then put him 
in his pen or bed, or give him a toy 
and leave him alone in a room. If he 
comes out and continues growling, 
put him right back in. This is not 
punishment but a means of correct- 
ing the pup and showing him that 
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his behavior isn’t acceptable. 

We have noted so many times that 
folks who are not accustomed to 
puppies sometimes misinterpret a 
pup’s chewing on fingers and hands 
as attempts to “bite.” But chewing 
on things is as natural as breathing 
to a pup. A pup uses his mouth and 
teeth as a child uses his hands in 
grabbing at things in play. Puppies 
playing together always mouth and 
chew on each other, with no harm 
done. However, chewing on people’s 
hands is far from attractive behavior 
in a grown dog, and this type of play 
shouldn’t be encouraged beyond 
puppyhood. 

Jerking your hand away or slap- 
ping at the pup won’t help in correc- 
tion. Simply let him know that 
hand-chewing has limits. When he 
begins to press down hard, say 
“Easy, now” and, if necessary, gently 
pry his mouth open with your other 
hand. Then divert his attention. This 
can be done by throwing his ball for 
him or giving him a harmless toy to 
chew on, such as one of treated 
bone. 

Or, you might try stroking your 
hand down his back in a steady, 
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“I had to cet married. I found myself cleaning 
all the fish I caught!” 
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slow motion and talking to him 
calmly. This is usually an effective 
way to show a pup that rough- 
housing is over for the day. 


Doggy News Notes 

Port Arthur, Tex. — Catching 
stray dogs is a pipe for this city’s 
assistant dogcatcher. He is a dog too. 

The canine catcher’s name is Bud, 
an 85-pound German shepherd who 
is the pet of dogcatcher Anthony 
Broussard. 

Bud rides on top of Broussard’s 
truck, waiting for an assignment. 
When Broussard spots a stray dog, 
he calls for Bud to chase the dog. 

After catching the stray, Bud 
often lies on top of his victim until 
Broussard arrives to rope the dog. 
Their teamwork pays off with an 
average of about ten catches a day. 

St. Louis. — Two dogs are living 
on the campus at Washington Uni- 
versity here. 

University safety and security po- 
lice acquired “Rusty,” a German 
shepherd, and “Fang,” an Alaskan 
sled dog to help patrol the campus. 

New York City. — Some pets are 
going to be better dressed than most 
people, according to the latest doggy 
fashions. 

A mink coat for canines with 
lining to match, price $110; a cock- 
tail coat with rhinestone collar for 
the poodle-around-town; a_ velvet 
lounge coat trimmed with mink; 
gabardine trench coats, and terry 
cloth bathrobes. 

Or, maybe your pooch would 
perk up at a_ black-and-white 
hounds-tooth tweed outercoat with 
four zippered attachments to cover 
the legs. @ 


News, announcements, photos, and field 
trial results are invited from dog clubs and 
associations in Florida. All such items 
should be mailed so as to reach this pub- 
lication by the tenth of each month. Next 
issue for Dog Chatter material is the April 
issue, deadline February, 10, 1962. 
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VER SINCE ITS incipiency, many 
E years ago, this section has had 
a strong, direct personal interest in 
the individual shooter. While many 
texts, of necessity, have had to be 
given general treatment, a random 
review of MuzzLe FLASHES over the 
years of publication will show in- 
clusion of shooting tips of practical 
value to the individual. 


In like manner, letters 
readers have been given careful 
analysis and detailed reply. During 
the last 18 months, especially, the 
volume of mail has shown con- 
tinued increase, and considerable 
time must now be devoted to answer- 
ing letters from readers who have 
specific shooting problems. 


from 


Certain technical questions have 
a common ground of inquiry, and a 
few of them can be _ beneficially 
answered in the magazine this 
month. They are typical of the av- 
erage run of questions received. 


Question: How does the .308 com- 
pare with the .30-06? (F.P.B.—Lake 
City) 

Answer: The .308 is nearly the 
equal of the .30-06 ballistically, but 
is contained in a smaller and lighter 
package. 

In 150 grain bullet load the .308 
gives 2,860 feet per second muzzle 
velocity, while the same _ bullet 
weight in .30-06 gives 2,970 f.p.s. 
muzzle velocity. 

The .308 is available commercially 
in 110, 150, 180 and 200 grain bullet 
weights. The .30-06 caliber can be 
had with 110, 150, 180 and 220 grain 
bullet weights. 

The .308 is the same as the 7.62mm 
NATO that is replacing the .30-06 
as our Official military cartridge. 


Question: When I recently bought 
a Winchester Model 59 autoloading 
shotgun, I tried to get it with in- 
stalled ventilated rib, but my sport- 
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ing goods dealer said he couldn’t get 
the model with any addition other 
than the Winchester Versalite choke 
device.... Where can I get a venti- 
lated rib put on the gun? (H.A.B.— 
St. Petersburg) 


Answer: Addition of a ventilated 
style rib to the glassfiber barrel of 
the Winchester Model 59 is not ad- 
visable, for technical reasons. How- 
ever, you might write Simmons Gun 
Specialties, 504 E. 18th St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; if anyone can make an 
installation, Ernie Simmons can do 
the job. He has long specialized in 
ventilated rib work. 


Instead of bucking the technical 
experts, may I suggest that you set- 
tle for a set of double bead sights, 
spaced along the barrel, to eliminate 
alignment and cross-firing errors? 
Although double bead installations 
are not recommended for the Win- 
Lite glass barrel, still, they can be 
made. I’ve seen two such jobs—both 
very satisfactory. I'd seek Ernie 
Simmons’ advice, and follow his 
recommendations. 


Question: I have been enjoying 
your gun section in FLormipa WILD- 
LIFE for a long time. I note you 
frequently mention the Williams 
Gun Sight Company, Davison, Mich- 
igan, as a source of supply for shoot- 


ing accessories. Are you _ their 
Florida representative? (B.K.W.— 
Eustis.) 


Answer: I am not connected with 
the named firm in any way. I’ve 
simply been doing business with the 
Williams Gun Sight Company many 
years, have found the firm reliable, 
fair and efficient in filling orders. On 
that score, I feel I can recommend 
the source of supply with confidence 


And Go: 


Question: Is the 12 gauge still the 
most popular shotgun gauge? I’ve 
heard a lot of talk about “sweet six- 
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teens” and “lightweight 
(L.T.H.—Leesburg) 


Answer: Year after year, the 12 
gauge outsells all others. In the three 
most popular gauges—12, 16 and 20 
—history shows sales always have 
averaged close to 50% for the 12 
gauge, 30% in favor of the 16 gauge 
and 20% for the 20 gauge. 

Ithaca, a big manufacturer of shot- 
guns, showed a sales’ breakdown of 
03.6% of total shotgun sales were 
12 gauge, 23.7% were 16 gauge, and 
22.7% were 20 gauge, in the year 
1960. On the basis of these records, 
the 16 gauge dropped a bit from pre- 
vious years, and the 20 gauge picked 
up a little bit in popularity. 


Question: Why can’t some tracer 
pellets be loaded in a regular shot- 
gun shell to show where the shot 
charge goes in reference to target? 
(J.L.B.—Naples) 


Answer: Your idea is a good one, 
but I don’t know of any ammunition 
maker in this country who has yet 
developed a practical tracer-type 
shotshell load. 

The English developed one by 
inserting a tracer pellet in the cen- 
ter of the mass of loaded shot. How- 
ever, when fired, the visible pellet 
didn’t stay centered in the _ shot 
pattern, but wandered off erratically. 


Question: Would you buy a used 
.303 in excellent condition if you had 
the chance? I want to use the rifle 
for big-game hunting. (J.L.V.— 
Gainesville) 

Answer: At one time I would have 
advised you to steer clear of a .303, 
because the caliber, for a long time, 
was on the way “out” in respect to 
use by American hunters. 

However, now that Winchester 
has brought out a 180 grain Power- 
Point cartridge for the .303 British 
caliber, many old .303’s are being 
cleaned up and put into use. 
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Get that used .303 if you wish, but 
I feel you could make a better choice 
of caliber—say, .270 for open coun- 
try hunting and a .35 Remington 
caliber if you will hunt your game 
in thick brush. 

Question: I have an early Model 
740 Remington autoloader cham- 
bered for the .244 cartridge. The 
barrel has a 1 in 12 inches barrel 
rifling twist. Now I read where 
Remington has changed to a 1 in 10 
twist. Why? My rifle is very accu- 
rate. (G.G.S.—Tampa) 

Answer: Ballistic research is 
constantly being conducted by Rem- 
ington and other firearms and 
ammunition manufacturers. 

The change to a 1 in 10 barrel 
twist is to take advantage of the 
maximum accuracy potential of cur- 
rently popular cartridge loadings. 

Bench rest shooters have pretty 
well proven the 1 to 10 barrel twist 
gives smaller five and ten shot 
groups than the 1 in 12 inches bar- 
rel rifling twist. The average hunter, 
however, need not worry; in either 
rifling twist the .244 is plenty 
accurate. 


Question: I used Size 00 buckshot 
in my 12 gauge last season for deer, 
but accuracy was very poor. Any 
suggestions? I cannot use a rifle in 
the Eglin Field area, where I hunt 
each season. (S.K.W.—Brooksville) 

Answer: You aren’t alone; I’ve 
never found Size 00 buckshot de- 
pendably accurate, either! 

Switch to Size No. 1. and I think 
you will notice marked improve- 
ment in accuracy. Each Size No. 1 
ball—and there are 14 of them in 
the standard 12 gauge shell loading 
—is .30 in diameter. At 45 yards a 
single pellet has sufficient remaining 
energy to penetrate the skull of a 
deer. 


Question: I am thinking of get- 
ting a hunting rifle chambered for 
the .458 cartridge. Do you think it 
a good choice? (R.J.T.—Lakeland) 

Answer: It depends on what you 
intend to hunt and where. The .458 
is among the most powerful of cali- 
bers in sporting ammunition. 

It is fine for, say, African 
elephants. (There is a case of rec- 
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ord of two _ side-by-side animals 
being killed by a single .458 bul- 
let.) But the caliber is two powerful 
for Florida hunting. Besides, devel- 
oped recoil is considerable, and will 
be unnecessarily punishing every 
time you fire a shot. 


Question: Can you recommend a 
shotgun model for a one-armed 
hunter? I’d like to shoot, but have 
only one arm—my right. (L.S.C.— 
Jacksonville) 

Answer: Obviously, gun weight 
and gun balance are paramount 
qualities to consider in selecting a 
shotgun for you. 

I suggest a Remington Model 58 
autoloader with 26-inch barrel, with 
stock fitted for exact length of pull 
and equipped with a non-slip rubber 
recoil pad—simply because I once 
watched a one-armed shooter per- 


With adoption of the .308 as the official NATO 
military cartridge, many models of sporting rifles 
are being chambered for the load. Rifle illustrated 





is a Weatherby product. 


form superbly at trap shooting with 
such a gun. 

He would bring the gun to shoul- 
der with a single, positive motion, 
aim and fire. To reload he would 
squat down and rest the gun across 
his legs, above the knees. In such 
position he could drop in a fresh 
shell, touch the breech-closing but- 
ton and be ready to fire within 
seconds. 

Also, I believe I recall that Guns 
MAGAZINE, issue of June 1960, had 
an illustrated feature on a modified 
Model 11 Remington shotgun, de- 
signed for a shooter who had a 
prosthetic hook where his right 
hand should be. You might look 
up the article, but I still would 
recommend the described, unmodi- 
fied design Remington Model 58 au- 
toloader for your particular case. 


Quail - Squirrel Hunting Season Ends February 11 


Squirrel 

Daily limit, 10 Gray, 2 Fox; pos- 
session limit 20 and 4; no season bag 
limit. 

Quail 

Daily bag limit for quail is 10, 
possession limit 20. No season bag 
limit. 
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It'll be midnight before you 


get HIM cleaned!” 


“Tough luck! 


First District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Second District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed. 


Third District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Fourth District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Fifth District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days. 


Ocala National Forest closed Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Friday. 
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BOUT A YEAR AGO this column 
A commented on the fact that 
boat designers were playing around 
with a batch of innovations in an 
effort to attain improved per- 
formance. 

At the boat shows in 1962, some 
of the results of this will be pretty 
much in evidence. 

The designers haven’t “thrown 
away the book”—but they’ve been 
pretty versatile in switching the 
pages around to come up with new 
approaches in hull lines. In other 
words, they’ve taken known princi- 
ples and scambled them up together 
in new combinations and adapta- 
tions. And they’ve produced some 
noteworthy results. 

This, isn’t to say that. the day 
of the conventional model-bow 
smooth-hulled boat is passing—but 
there is no question but that its 
dominance is for the first time facing 
a serious challenge in the family- 
craft category. 

Already in the field are the Bos- 
ton Whaler, a twin-prow craft (not 
a catamaran) which has _ proved 
itself a good rough-water boat and 
has attained considerable popularity 
in the Northeast, where it was in- 
troduced. And, of course, the ‘“Mop- 
pie” hull (winner of the Nassau 
race) and modifications thereof em- 
ploying a model bow with lateral 
steps and a deep-V bottom. While 
the catamaran has fallen short of the 
popularity earlier predicted, it is 
still in evidence and it also is being 
altered in an effort to meet the 
major objection—namely, the re- 
quirement of two motors to obtain 
top performance. At least one cat 
builder has gone to three hulls—a 
“tri-maran” as it is commonly if 
erroneously known—in a move to 
lick the two-motor problem. The 
Thunderbird dual cathedral hull, in- 
troduced three years ago, has been 
altered and is back in production for 
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1962 with alterations by designer 
Dick Cole. 

Now comes a 3-pointer by Out- 
board Marine Corporation—the pro- 
duct of several years of research. 

Three-pointers aren’t new, of 
course. They’ve been known in the 
racing field for years. But the adapta- 
tion of the principle to the family 
runabout—and OMC’s boat is defi- 
nitely a family runabout, and not a 
racing craft—borders on the revolu- 
tionary. 

Recent disclosure of the nature of 
the OMC boat ended months of 
public and industry conjecture on 
the design. 

Facts concerning the motor had 
been known for months. It is an 80- 
h.p., V-4, two-cycle engine mounted 
inboard with “outdrive” lower unit 
and propeller. It is basically, the V-4 
powerhead of OMC’s Evinrude and 
Johnson outboard divisions, with 
five added horsepower and modified 
for inboard installation. 

Statistically, the OMC 17 is just 
over 17 feet in length, has a 7 ft., 
4 in. beam, carries two 18-gal. fuel 
tanks, and has a gross loaded weight 





of 1,664 Ibs. The cockpit space is 10 
feet by 5 ft., 4 in.; hull depth 2 ft., 
41% in. 

When on plane, the craft rides on 
the trailing edges of the two spon- 
sons and the moderate-V transom. 

At a test demonstration in early 
winter, the OMC engineers told me 
that they were principally interested 
in attaining safety, stability, easy 
handling and comfort. The result is 
a boat that is extremely soft-riding, 
handles beautifully in roily waters, 
and is characterized by an absence 
of broaching and digging. The steer- 
ing is very firm and positive; in 
quartering a cross wakes, the stabil- 
ity was such that I could release the 
steering wheel and light a cigaret— 
without scorching my nose, and 
without the craft veering from 
course! 

The craft will be offered this year 
in two models, the OMC 17 Deluxe 
and second utility version—the lat- 
ter lacking such features as power- 
lift windshield, slide-out storage 
bins (the space is still there, of 
course), side curtains, etc. The De- 
luxe, say the engineers, has “every- 


The first complete three-point inboard runabout—the OMC 17 Deluxe. Powered 
by the OMC V-480 stern drive unit, the boat is cavable of speeds over 30 miles 
The boat is manufactured in two models by 
OMC Boats, a division of Outboard Marine Corp. 


per hour with five passenqers. 
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thing,”—here is a rundown on what 
they mean: 

Windshield, power operated, tint- 
ed safety glass; built-in storage com- 
partments for water skis, fishing 
rods, etc., under gunwales, plus four 
lockers and additional stowage room 
in bow and stern (there’s really a 
lot of room!); five removable shock- 
absorbing seats (driver’s seat is 
adjustable) ; 

Back-lighted instrument panel 
putting all controls directly in front 
of driver; these include rudder posi- 
tion indicator, speedometer, tachom- 
eter, ammeter, fuel guage, warning 
lights for engine heat and oil level 
pressure. There’s also a cigaret light- 
er. Switches on the panel operate 
running lights, bilge pump and 
ventilation blower, lower or tilt the 
outboard unit, power tilt the wind- 
shield and operate the windshield 
wiper and instrument lights. Navi- 
gation lights conform with Interna- 
tional Rules. 

The white vinyl convertible top 
shields the entire cockpit, and folds 
under the rear deck. 

OMC also will produce a tile-type, 
brake-equipped trailer especially de- 
signed to carry the craft. 

2 2 Se 

Riding with the 
parade... 

A possibly insidious device is a 
new, transistor hand megaphone 
capable (under favorable wind and 
weather) of pitching your voice up 
to three miles across the water... 
The insidious part of it is that it'll 
work in reverse, it will pick up 
voices up to a mile away and comes 
with earphones. We’re going to have 
to be awfully careful of what we say, 
even in whispers. . .! 

A campaign (ardently sparked by 
Jim Martenhoff, Miami Herald boat- 
ing ed) to standardize international 
orange for life jackets, cushions, rafts 
and dinghys in sea-going use—it will 
say its advocates, greatly boost your 
chances of being sighted if you’re 
unlucky as to be adrift and in 
trouble. ... 


1962 boating 


oo ** * 


A reminder that carbon tetra- 
chloride units are “out” as fire ex- 
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The V-20, A Florida-built hull with lateral steps, represents one of the develop- 


ments in evolutionary new boat desians. 


This is powered by a Volvo-Penta 


4-cycle engine with outboard-type lower unit. 


tinguishers, as of last Jan. 1—this 
also applies to chlorobromomethane 
(wow, that’s a mouthful!) and other 
“toxic vaporizing liquids.” Reason: 
The release of poisonous gases, par- 
ticularly deadly in confined areas. 
Three types of extinguishers are now 
approved by the Coast Guard: foam 
(a chemical liquid), carbon dioxide 
(a gas), and dry chemicals (powder). 

Actually, carbon tet and other ex- 
tinguishers with hazardous toxic ef- 
fects were ruled out two years ago, 
but the Coast Guard permitted the 
continued use of those already in 
service up to the Jan. 1, 1962 dead- 
line. 

Boat show season is under way 
with two exhibits of broad regional 
scope—Jacksonville and Miami— 
scheduled in Florida, plus a number 
of more localized community dis- 
plays. The Jacksonville show, in the 
city’s new Coliseum, is scheduled for 
Feb. 8-11; the Miami International 
Boat Show for Feb. 16-21 at Dinner 
Key Auditorium. 

The Miami show is, inherently, a 
“big boat” show with emphasis on 
large inboard craft and the general 
atmosphere of blue-water ocean and 
Gulf cruising. The outboards and 
smaller inboards are present, of 
course. The Jacksonville display 
is primarily outboards, with a 
moderate degree of inboard rep- 
resentation. 


A 52-page booklet listing outdoor 
motion pictures which are available 
to clubs, schools and other organiza- 
tions has been published by the Na- 
tional Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers. A copy may be 
obtained free by addressing a re- 
quest to the NAEBM at 420 North 
Lexington Ave., New York City 
(17). Ask for the booklet titled, 
“Boating Films.” 


The subject coverage of the 
movies is much broader than the 
title of the booklet indicates. The 351 
movies listed (16-mm., color and 
sound) cover a wide range of out- 
door activities: Adventure, how-to 
of boat buildings, cruising, camping, 
fishing (both fresh and salt water), 
life saving and swimming, naviga- 
tion and weather, racing, hunting, 
etc. 


The booklet gives a_ capsule 
description of each film, with infor- 
mation on method of obtaining it, 
rental or handling charges, if any. 


Completed too late for inclusion 
in this book is a new thrill film, 
“Nine Against the River,” the story 
of nine men who became the first 
to travel upstream on the Colorado 
River in its wild course through the 
Grand Canyon. It was produced by 
the Turbocraft Division of the 
Buehler Corporation, 3110 Roose- 
velt Ave., Indianapolis (18) Ind. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


fish probably permanently damages 
his innards. 

Many-hooked plugs sometimes 
tear up a fish pretty badly during 
the fight but he can probably re- 
cover from most injuries that do not 
affect his gills or eyes. There are 
exceptions, of course, when abra- 
sions are attacked by parasites. 

Ladyfish fight so frantically that 
they tend to rip themselves unmerci- 
fully and many of those landed on 
treble-hooked plugs are as good as 
dead. The jack crevalle, in smaller 
sizes, is susceptible to hook-tearing. 
Small snook have papery mouths 
and are easily mutilated. Redfish are 
pretty tough customers. Bream have 
a way of gulping small lures down 
into their gills. Speckled perch or 
crappie have papery mouths but us- 
ually don’t put up enough fight to do 
serious damage. Salt water trout 
generally come out of it pretty well 
although they often lose their big 
front teeth—how much harm this 
does a trout I don’t know. 

Some fish are killed by fishermen 
who insist on carefully worrying the 
hooks loose without tearing the 
slightest bit of tissue. Often the time 
spent out of the water and being 
wallowed around during the opera- 
tion is worse than having the hooks 
jerked out. 

Good-sized tarpon are best re- 
leased from light plugs by simply 
yanking and straightening the hooks 
out. Generally they’re so tough that 
there isn’t a visible mark left. 

There is a lot said about “artificial 
respiration” for fish being returned 
to the water and this is a big help 
with some species. A bonefish, for 
example, is generally completely 
done in by the time you land him. 
Holding him by the tail and gently 
pushing him back and forth in the 
water is a satisfactory way of re- 
charging his battery, gets his gills 
working and generally sends him on 
his way, groggy but wiser. 

A bass is generally ready to swim 
off when you put him back unless 
he’s in pretty bad shape. You can 
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hand him into the water or drop 
him in gently and resuscitation is sel- 
dom necessary. Pick him up by the 
lower lip, take out the hook or hooks 
and flip him back without trying to 
see how much distance you can get 
and the chances are he'll have 
forgotten the whole episode before 
the day’s over. 

In salt water there are some add- 
ed problems because there may be 
sharks around. Except on shallow 
bonefish flats, I’d just as soon not be 
nursing a fagged fish with my own 
personal pinkies. 

By the way, the gentle treatment 
seems to be bad form with snook. If 
you ease the snook back into the 
water he’s likely to simply lie there 
feeling sorry for himself and he 
would be easy prey for a shark or 
other predator. I don’t know how 
long a tired snook will lie on his 
side without moving but he'll do it 
for a long time. 

For some reason, the shock of 
being thrown back into the water 
generally gets him into operation 
again. I don’t mean to try for the 
world’s snook-throwing record. Just 
toss him two or three feet into the 
water. 

Barney Parker, the retired Ever- 
glades National Park ranger, once 
told me of running along a creek 
in his outboard and coming upon 
snook after snook floating helplessly. 
Puzzled for a while, he finally found 
that a party of fishermen upstream 
was catching and releasing fish—and 
handling them with such care they 





“Guess you're right! They just don’t go for 
this bait!” 


didn’t both to swim away. This is a 
strange bit of dope but I’ve seen it 
so many times I know it happens. 





Fishing clear flats in the Florida 
Keys will turn up some strange 
things about eyesight and visual 
perception. 

Most fishermen making their first 
trip after bonefish or other residents 
of the shimmering shallows know 
what they are looking for but have 
little idea of how it’s going to appear 
when they sight it. 

I made a bad start on the bonefish 
business and happened to get on 
some flats where they just weren't 
present. Thinking there must be 
some and that I’d simply failed to 
recognize them in the distance, I 
finally began imagining bonefish. I 
mistook barracuda and even small 
sharks for bones. 

Later, when I got on a flat that 
really had plenty of bonefish, there 
was no mistaking them and I learned 
what to look for. 

Just sun glasses won’t do the job, 
you know. You really must have 
polarized lenses in your glasses to 
kill the surface reflections and let 
you look through the water instead 
of at it. The tricks of learning to use 
the available light come with prac- 
tice. 

A bonefish guide once amazed me 
with his ability to spot the fish under 
what I thought were impossible light 
conditions. I finally realized that he 
was simply detecting and interpret- 
ing tiny disturbances on the surface 
of the shallow flat. In my habitual 
efforts at looking through the wa- 
ter I hadn’t seen a thing. 

Sharp eyes aren’t enough to make 
you an expert spotter of things on 
the flats. You need a lot of what we 
call “visual perception’”—which in 
this case means the ability to identi- 
fy things from only sketchy or 
partial vision of them. It can be 
developed along specialized lines. 

I know one fellow who can hardly 
make it to the corner store without 
his bifocals and swears his eyes get 
worse every day—but he can spot 
more bonefish than others with top 
quality vision @ 
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As a_ group, fishermen are_ probably 
among the most prolific of inventors. Ideas 
and gadgets developed by fishermen for 
fishermen are legion. 

Some seemingly absurd in appearance and 
probable application are quite useful. When 
the editor of FWFT&T first saw a pair of 
fingertip style Klingfish grippers, he smiled 
in amusement; since then, he has realized 
that Klingfish grippers have serious and 
practical application. 

The gripping units consist of a pair of 
narrow, tough Neoprene bands, designed to 
slip on a thumb and opposing middle finger. 
Each band has a set of white plastic teeth— 
remindful of barracuda teeth—that mesh 
together to provide a gripping surface and 
a holding ability not otherwise possible. 
Consequently, Klingfish grippers worn on 
the hand are very practical in baiting hooks 
with slippery minnows, shrimp, frogs, ‘‘cut’’ 
bait and eels, and for maintaining a firm 
grip On fish being dehooked or cleaned for 
the pan. 

FWFTG&T has used Klingfish grippers in 
a variety of other ways, however. They are 
ideal when counting stacks of tickets or 
forms printed on slick paper, for holding 
screws until the first binding turns can be 
made with screwdriver or for any job where 
holding ability of thumb and middle finger 
is needed. 

Funwise, Klingfish grippers have great 
potentialities for mirthful moments at fun- 
filled conventions; for the kids they offer 
variety when attempting to create both 
weird and realistic shadow figures on a 
wall. 

In fact, the more FWFTGT uses Klingfish 
grippers, the more versatile they prove to 
be. The units should be especially valuable 
to persons whose work calls for the handling 
and dividing of small, slippery objects. 

Klingfish grippers come in various sizes. 
The consumer measures circumference at 
base of nail of fingers on which they units 
are to be worn, and orders the correct size, 
measured to the nearest 1/16th of an inch. 
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Price is $1.50 per pair, postpaid, from 
Klingfish, Box 1222, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
They come ina small, plastic box that can 
be carried in almost any size pocket, to 
keep the units together and clean. 





When dove silhouette figures were first 
announced and advertised as effective dove 
hunting decoys, FWFT&GT made magazine 
report on the best product available at the 
time. 


Since then, however, several superior 
products have been developed in the same 
category. 


One in particular—the Duv-Decoy, prod- 
uct of Outdoor Products, Pittsburg, Kansas— 
is especially worthy of follow-up report, this 
being dove hunting season in most dove 
populated states. 


Improvement of original idea is obvious 
when one physically compares an early- 
made dove decoy with the product of the 
Kansas firm. Latest version is not card- 
board painted black or gray-brown, but 
pressed wood, with each dove figure finished 
in natural colors. 


A strong, snap-type clothes pin, attached 
to the base of each decoy, permits clipping 
to fence wires and to tree branches. 


Dove decoy figures, like crow decoys, 
work surprisingly well, but must be located 
in an area doves frequent and where they 
can be seen from afar. Best hunting will be 
had if six to a dozen decoys are placed 
on fence wire or dead or leaf-bare trees 
close to a blind that at least partially con- 
ceals the waiting hunter, and when used in 
combination with a Duv-Call, a product of 
previous FWFTG&T report. (See Nov. 1960 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE.) Seemingly, the best 
results are had around mid-day siesta time 
and again in late afternoon. 


Duv-Decoys sell for $5.00 per dozen, 
postpaid. You can get a kit—a dozen 
decoys and a Duv-Call caller—for $7.50. 








Although a shotgun is literally pointed 
rather than aimed, many shooters are 
definitely front sight conscious. Even though 
they correctly bring gun to shoulder, auto- 
matically aligned in respect to position 
between aiming eye and target, they con- 
sider an easily seen front sight essential to 
final, precise aim. 

Put too high a front sight on a shotgun 
and the tendency to undershoot is enhanced. 
With a gun that already shoots charac- 
teristically low, to high a front sight can 
result in a lot of unexplained missing. 
Contrawise, a higher front sight can be 
beneficial on a shotgun that normally shoots 
too high in relation to target. 

For most shotgun users, conventional 
height, low-mounted front sights are quite 
satisfactory. 

FWFTG&T calls attention to the ‘Guide 
Bead’’ shotgun sight, available in choice of 
ivory, red or gold finish bead, product of 


Williams Gun Sight Company, Davision, 
Michigan, price $1.50. 
The large, s’’ diameter jewel finish 


bead—whatever the color—has exceptional 
visibility, and helps you get on targets fast. 

The front sight screws into existing sight 
hole. Since most shotgun sights have either 
6-48 or 3-56 threads, it is important that 
the correct screw-thread be ordered. Also 
important is the shank length of the thread- 
ed portion of the sight, as indicated by the 
shotgun’s present sight. Shank length can 
be 5/16 or ¥” size, whether of 6-48 or 
3-56 thread; it is important that the cor- 
rect length be duplicated, along with the 
proper size screw-thread. (If in doubt, 
Scotch-tape the old sight to your order for 
the new one.) 

The Davison, Michigan, firm also has a 
set of double bead sights, including neces- 
sary drills, taps and spanner wrenches. 
Double bead sights on a shotgun help some 
shooters to eliminate gun alignment and 
cross-firing errors. 

Williams Gun Sight Company is likewise 
in position to furnish shooter choice of the 
Ithaca Raybar, Simmons Glow-Worm, Brad- 
ley Bead and Poly-Choke Bev-L-Blok style 
shotgun sights, as well as the rival Lyman 
Ivory Bead, at list prices. 
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OCALA OPUS 


(Continued from page 25) 
simultaneous high and low activity 
peaks. This is borne out by the fact 
that at times the Forest is conspicu- 
ously alive with birds and animal 
and insect life on the move, and at 
other times, silent and seemingly 
void of life. 

Rattlesnakes are a lurking threat. 
One never knows when or where 
one will be enountered. A hunter 
may tramp the scrub for several sea- 
sons and not see a rattler. Again, he 
may find one in his path on his 
first seasonal trip. Once I walked into 
a grassy, palmetto-studded clearing 
and suddenly found myself sur- 
rounded by a ring of coiled, buzzing 
rattlers. I backed out of there in a 
hurry! 

Startling, but entirely harmless, 
are the occasionally encountered 
blue indigo snakes. Only recently 
a companion came face to face with a 
big one, and shot it before I could 
declare it harmless. Big around as a 
fire-hose, it measured slightly more 
than eight feet long. 

Definitely on the increase is the 
Forest’s armadillo population. The 
little animals look like large rats 
outfitted in medieval armor. Seem- 
ingly they face no threats to their 
existence, except from man during 
hunting season and cars encountered 
when crossing highways. 

This season I had an albino skunk 
pass beneath my tree-stand. I would 
liked to have shot it for my talented 
taxidermist friend, E. H. Self, of 
Orange Lake, but did not because of 
the destructive force of my heavy 
caliber deer rifle. 

Bears are occasionally seen, and 
on rare occasions the equally rare 
Florida panther can be seen in the 
Ocala Forest wilds. I saw my first 
in the Lake Eaton section, and 
glimpsed another when I was hunt- 
ing at dusk along the outskirts of 
the closed-to-hunting acreage that 
contains unexploded bombs of World 
War II training activity. 

During one of the special archery 
seasons, a deer hunting bowman had 
a panther investigate his plaintive 
blatting on a deer call. According 
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to reports, the bowman hot-footed it 
to the safety of his car, slammed 
doors tight and rolled up windows! 
But it is unlikely that the average 
hunter will ever see a Florida pan- 
ther in the wild; too few remain, 
which is the reason they are now 
protected. 

Also part of the area, but not in- 
cluded in the Forest proper, are 
large tracts of privately owned for- 
est and lake land, with legal ti- 
tles dating back to early Spanish 
land grants, as indicated by map- 
shown areas designated by such 
names as “Jos. Hernandez grant,” 
“Domingo Fernandez grant” and 
similar early settler names. It is 
this privately owned acreage that is 
periodically being bought, sold and 
in some instances developed. 

Undoubtedly, some of the old-time 
Ocala National Forest residents re- 
gard the modern crop of hunters as 
gullible, if not loco. 

One morning I was included in a 
party that covered Road 77 ahead of 
a “race” that never fully material- 
ized, although at times the excited 
dogs could be heard heading in our 
direction. We continuously scru- 
tinized the road area like hawks. 

About ten o’clock an old fellow 
came down the dusty clay road, 
walking slowly with the help of a 
cane. A companion engaged him in 
conversation, and I joined them. 
When I learned the old man was a 
native and had been on a morning 
walk, I inquired if he had seen any 
deer. 

“Why, yes!” he said, “I saw one 
cross the road right down there!” He 
pointed to the spot I had just 
vacated. 

Now, I had been watching my sec- 
tor intently for at least two hours; I 
knew nothing had crossed the road. 
Besides, there were no tracks. 

“When did you see the 
cross?” I inquired perplexedly. 

“Now, let’s see.... I believe it was 
two years ago last May.” the old fel- 
low said—and seriously, at that!.... 

I never knew the late Marjorie 
Kinnon Rawlings, author of “The 
Yearling,” “Cross Creek” and other 
books, but I am confident of a shared 
love for the Ocala country. @ 
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FAR-AWAY BASS 


(Continued from page 29) 
bass were thick but there was only 
an occasional 3-pounder. 


Then, this winter trip produced a 
lot of 3-pounders and nothing very 
small. Unfortunately, the creek we 
visited was the last one on Ted’s 
list. 

“If we don’t get some rain and 
that one turns salty—that’s it,” he 
said. “You'll wait a long time for 
more bass fishing in this country.” 

There are a lot of theories about 
Sawgrass water. Maybe there are 
some springs back there that pro- 
vide enough fresh water to preserve 
the breeding stock from one wet 
spell to the next. Perhaps there are 
some fresh creeks that provide 
escape hatches for a few of the bass 
trapped in salty rivers. Certainly the 
efforts of the Southern and Central 
Florida Flood Control District should 
provide more consistant water sup- 
plies in the future. 


But there is one rule for anybody 
interested in mangrove bass fishing: 


Don’t count on it. 


We came back to the Shawnee 
about lunchtime and headed for 
Everglades City. Captain Ted put ’er 
up on top and went down the river 
with something like a_ thousand 
horsepower bending the bushes. For 
a while, I was down below and the 
tree tops went past the ports so fast, 
I thought we might miss a bend in 
the river so I went up to the wheel- 
house. Ted was in a good humor 
because the outboards were towing 
pretty good. 


I arranged to go up forward to 
watch for crab traps about the time 
we hit the open Gulf because I knew 
he’d have to slow down then to save 
the outboards and would _ get 
grouchy. But for a while, he was 
really happy. 

He said that if I wanted to go fish- 
ing down there again, I could just 
charter the Shawnee. She would ac- 
commodate four fishermen, he 
explained. 

He also said something about the 
charge being $250 a day, I think, but 
I pretended not to hear him. ®@ 
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